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- - - - rapid jfeedback evaluation of itate- and local -level 

.^iplementaticn o Incentive Act (PL 95-207) was: 

condicted;' (This act K-12_ana ppstsecondary career 

exploration as_national J Site visits w^re gadein nine 

■> stat€S__fHassachasettsr_New_ Jersey, ^ P Georgia^ OhiOt 

Lbuisia^arMissourir Montana and bregcn) and thirt y-one intermediate 
aha* local eau^ation agemciesi The states represented nine out of ten 
Onited States_pepartaen?| Qf Education _regions: large^ mediuiD and 
fiiniSum aipunts of Ft 95|-297 funding during i979^_and high, _ medium^ 
an'a ipw levels of _-197i4-7i5 state support for career education . _Site 
'ev.altsations_ revealed that PL 95-^207 funds are serving their irntended 
ptirppse. State ana lbcal| e^^catibn agencies are maintaining and 

jT>ts. State leaaership_is being_exercisea at 
in most aistricts schoois seem Weil , * 

career eaucatibn invblvmeht^^with resources 
Jtate.ana fea era:! programs and the private 
.let attention include the fbllowing: 
tal evaluation plans> mbre preservice 
lent of Prgani^ea labor, aha active 
resenting the hanaicappea ana other special 

P£ . 



increasing their investmi 
an accelerating rat«,_ahl 
,aavancea tpwaras cofipletj 
being prp^viaea fcy other * 
sector. Areas neeaing fu! 
cpcrdiniitea state ana Ibc 
training, -active invblvei 
involvement of groups rep^ 



neeas populations. (Descrlptijpns of six mo^el programs receiving 
95-2b7 funding are appena^jJ-l- (MNJ 



* , lleprbauctibns suppliea_a^ EPBS are the best that can be maae . * 

* ^ from t)ie qriaihal aocumen-t*. ' ^ * 
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As ^art of a rapid feedback .evataa^ion of state '^nd loc^i-levei imple*' 
mehtatibh of the Career Education Irideritive Act lPL95T207^i sitj^e visits 
were made to nine states a^nd 31 intermediate ajtxd local education agencies^ 
The states visited represented: nine out of ten U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion tED) regions; large, medta^, and minimum amounts of PL95-2b7 funding 
during Fiscal Year 1979; arid high^ medium^ and low levels of 1974^75 state 
support for career educacion. Results of stiate-level and intermediate/ 
lbcal*level interviews are presented separately^ focusing on the degree to 
which the federal funds received under PL95-2b7 were serving as an incen-; 
tive to career (education implementation. , 

S t a t c'^Le ve 1 Re su 1 1 s ♦ 

Support for career education was strong in the majority o^ the nine 
states visited: Chief State School Officers in six states had actively 
promoted fts implementation; five state ^egislatures had passed'laws of 

eridbrsemerit ; four state boards of education had adopted formal resolutions 

- '- - * - _ _ _ ■ _ ___ _ » 

of approval; and seven states.- had appropriated funds in FY79 to support 

implementation (in amount^ ranging- fr(^^25 , 000 to $2«4 million, an 

increase frdin three states prior to FY79). « Six states reported the use of 

funds from bcher state sources (such as vocational education arid state 

basic skills improvemen^t programs) to support career education activities, 

arid seven reported the use of furids from other federal programs (e.g., rion 

PL95-207 programs such as ESEA t^tler IV C, ESAA, CETA atid Vocational Edu- 

catiori Act). Only two of the riirie states visited were using PL95'-207 as 

the sole source of career education support. Three states reported that 

their overall level of support for career education implementation had 

increased since receipt of PL95~207 fUiids, ati especially eiicoUragihg ; 

finding in view of the fact th^t no non^federai matching was required in 

•FY79, the first year of funding Under the Act. ^ 

All states vjcsited Were using the Act's allowable state setaside funds 

(lOZ) fbr leadership purposes^ with 43 separate activities b%ihg reported. 



St were being conducted by state education agency (^£A) personnel^r 



Mo 

wi}th their significant involvement. In two states^ however ^ all leader* : 
sh|p ^abtivities wet|4^contBi^cted out; Two-thirds of the activities were in 



_ ■ ) 

the areas of tl) inservice training for LEA personnel or (2^ iocai coordi-* 
natorsj, and {3) collecting, evaluating, . and disseminating career, education 
materials. About half of the states wave devoting^some leadership funds 
to (4) pfbi^oting collaborative relationships with business , labor , indus- 
try, professional, government, civic, communitjr groups and (5) conduct- 
ing statewide leadership conferences. Relatively little effort was being ' 
devoted/ to (6; conducting needs assessment or evaluation studtea: or 

W9^rking with institutions of higher education" to include career educa^ 
tioiy'ih preservice teacher training curricula. Slightly over half of the 
43 itate leadership activities were new; and with the exception of the 
co/llectibh and dissemination of materials, few of the activities had been 
carried out, prior to the receipt of PL95-207 funds. Thus, the Act appears 
/to have resulted in a substantial increase in state-level leadership 



designed to"" enhance career education im*plementation. ' 
- Considerable business , labor, industry^, professional, ci^ic, and cbm- 
^^munity (BLip/eC) group participation at the st^te level was in evidence, 

although much of this participation originated priqr to the receipt of 

• ___ __ __ " _ ^ ^ \ 

: Incentive Act funds. Five of the states visitecf had formed state career- 
education acivisory councils; with an average of 27 members per'state. In- ^ 
seven states, BtiP/CC groups had conducted or ^s'sisted in the condd^i of" 
wbrfcshbps or other implementation suppbrt activities, and iti six staCes 
such groups had prepared or disseminated instri^tibn^l materials for use 
in career education.. ; ^ . 

the average, about 1&% of the local education agencies ttEAsi in 

*' . ■ ... ■, ^ « 

Tjthe nine.jstates visited had applied for Pt95-2b7 grants , and about half of ' 

___ ____.f. ,_ ___ >.__. _*> ■' • y__ 

all applicants^ wcrfe successful, with ar^ average' of 18 awards per state. ^ 

Almost half olFv, the awards went to LEAs that had ao^ previously been * 

_ \ . ^\ . _ _ J 

involved career education impleAehtatioh. Most local-level projects r 

. _ ^ _ _ : __ _ 1 

had multip|,e goals, commonly including activities in the areas of ihser- 

^ vice staff development, guidance and counaeling, and material development 

and distribution. Each of the 13 iocal--level activites permitted by 

. PL95-207 was beirig .conducted in at 5east three states^ in all states, 

■_.__.:... .:' ___ __\ . .:.___ c^.- - - - ^ . - - ' ■ ^ 

some form of^ loea^M?l>uy-ln** or participation, was reported^ but data on the . - 

dollar value of this participation were difficult to obtain at the state 

level/ In the four .states where estimates of local funding could be 

obtained, J:he eattiinates ranged from $53,000 to $653,939, with-an average 



of over $260,000.- Five of the. nine^ states reported ah appteciable 
increase iti local-level, career eduCjation implementation as a result of the 
availability of PL95-2d7 funds ^ 

Only two b£ the nine states visited .had aqy plans to conduct formal , 
controlled Studies o^career education impact in'th^ state, aiid these were 
states with l^arge state-funded programs. ^Jius, while each state visited 
pianned to provide, ^ome evaluative evi-derice regarding its lase of Pb95-2d7 
^fiirids, the ^ighly "idiosyncratic nature of this eyidetlce will severely 
limit l^i utility in any national effort to assess the impact of Pt95-^d7* 

In general, all^^ate-ievei respot^dents reported th&t .PL95-207 was 
responsible for increased levels of career educaiion implementation.;* The ' 
magnitude of the impact appeared to be "^greatest^if^hbs'e states whe^ 
federal fujads were hot dwarfed by state career education programs, yet ' 
were part of an identifiable state cj^re'er educatidh thrust. Projections. ^ 
for the projiortidhs of LE^s that would be implecaenti^g career education t^- 
some degree by 1984 ranged from 25* to 100 perceht, assuming no drastic' 
reductions in curreht levels' of federal or state funding. Most respon- 
dents also pointed: but the i^ortance of including career education in 
state curriculum or schdd,l accreditation standards^-^|||a way of ensuring' 
longer term implementation. 

Local-Level S6]Bults , i» 

All 6^ the seven lEAs ahd LEAs visited had obtained FY79 PL95-2b7 
grants. At each site, ^interviews were conducted with project directors^ 
loca^^dordinatdrs, ahd other staff to collect ini^ficators of PL95-207 
program performance at the local level. 

-in general, grants averaging about $36,000 to regional educational 
service centers allowed thesfe lEAs to provide ihservice training and other 
forms of technical assistance to LEAs in t^ieir jurisdictionsv. Since they 
were generally dependent upon outside fuhdihg for all o^ "their operations, 
the lEAs cdhtributed few nonfederal resources to these activities. More- 
over, PL95-207 career education grants generally constituted only a small 

._ ■ / * r 

prdportibh of lEA budgets. _ * ^ ^ 

. _- — - ■ _ . . i „ . " . 9 ■ \ 

Incentive Act grants to the 24 LEAs visited ranged from $1,000 to 

$216,92$i with an average awaredpf $33,000 for a 12 month period. On the 

average, PL95-207 fun^s constituted 38% of the total carreer education 

9 



budgetr^ these sites. ; Othe:r.jioufces included: local education fuhds^ ^ 
372; state funds, 'l6ZJ federal programs such as vocaCidrial education and 
ESEA Title IV,- 7%; and other rioh-gbvetnmental funds, 8%; 
* I ^ost of the LEAs visipd had some previous caree'r education iipliiin- 

tatidn effor^t^ underway prior to the receipt of vpt95-207 funds. Simi- 
larly, the local project staff (which ,ayeraged^^ FTE professionals and 
1.2 FTE support personnel^ tended to have had considerable previous career 
ctducat ion experience. Otie-third of these %taff members were paid through 
PL95-207 funds. ' ^ 

All of the superintendents arid three-fourths of the school boards in 
the visited districts had formally endorsed carei^educatiori as a cdmpo- 
nent^of their'^educatibrial program*' Projects generally encompassed many 
differetit types of activit^s including t formal staff arid materials 
development efforts aimed at infusing career education into the,K-12 
curriculum; encouraging participation by business arid community groups; 
promoting ridri-s tereotyped career guidance aiid career awareness; and 
helping students to develop employability skills through simulated and - 
ac^^^^ ^orfc experierice. All but five of the LEAs .visited had made s^s,tem- ^' 
atic efforts to reduce bias and stereotyping iri students' career planning, 

: and thre^ of those five iridicated this was a project objective that would ^ 
be addressed in the Suture; . i 
Roughly 58% of the 'teacKers inr these districts (62% at K-6, 53% at 

^ ^^2) were estimated to be using a "careers emphasis" regularly in their 
teaching—up from about 30% during the 1978-79 school year. At^ even ^ 
higher proportion of counselors was reported to be actively Supporting 
career education implemetitation (62% at thg elementary level, 78% at the 
secondary level). Almost 85% of the local resporiderits iridicated that the 
availability of PL95'-2t07 funds had contributed "^to these significant 



increases. 



Iri keepirig with this picture of high activity levels, 65% of t^e ^ 
funded districts . reported the existerice of a local career education action 
Cduricil, with an 'average of 1^ members representing primarily business .arid"* 
professional organizations; represeritatives of labor, connnuriity, arid han- 
dicapped or special needs orgahizatioris were less often tepreserited. .The 
most coranon- activities of these^ounfcils were to stimulate co^unity 
involvement and paretic ipatiori if thi schools and to fdraally endorse the 
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bafeex education -programi All^but two bf: the LEAs visited reported some 
busitiesa/cbtmnuriity participation in their career education ef farts. . . 

Continued growth ^of dateer education within these distircts was seen 
as dependent upon: (1) the contined availability of 'supplexnental funds ^ 
either state or federal, to maintain local (district-leveU^ career educa- 
.tioh cooirdihators and , to permit continued inservice training; (2) cbntihued 
suppo?t and pressure ftroin local school adtainistratofs and state-level staff 
tinclui^iiig state curriculum st^datds and/or accreditation requirements;; 
and (3) continued local cdnnnuhity support. i 

.Conclusions ^ 

While the results of this brief evaluation cantidt be gerieralized to 
the country as a Whole, it is apparent that PL95-2D7 funds are serving the . 
purposes envisioned by Congress when it paslsed the Incentive Act. States 
and local education agencies are- maintaiiiihg' and increasiiig their invest- 
ments. Even given 'rather meager state-level career ediicatibh staffing, 
state leadership is/beirig exercised at an accelerating rate in the majority 
:. of states visited^ in line with the collaborative nature of career educa^ 
tion, cotisiderable^iresburces are being pro^^id^d by other state and fedetal 
education programs and by the private sector — busiriesSi labbr^ induatfy, 
professional, gbveriii^n^ civic and community brganizatlons. inmost 
districts whefe^L^5^07 iMnts have been received, thte schbbls seeni well ' 
advanced toward cdfmplete career edi^icatiori invblvement--involvement that 
contains most of the career education elements prescribed by the Office of 
Career Education. (Appendix A tb this report contains descriptions of six 
such local districts.) 

Notable by their general absence at this early stage of implementation 
(approximately one year into the planned five year furidirig bf the Act) are 
the following: ( 1) cbbrdihated state or local level plans for evaluating 
and teporting on' the impact of career education; (2) investments in pre- 
service training designed tb prepare new education personnel for using 
career education concepts; i5) active involvement bf brgahized labor, 
especially NEA and .AFT. state and local affiliates; and U) active involve- 
ment pf organizations representing the handicapped and other special needs 
populations. These areas could fruitfully receive more attention in the 
future. 
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Career educaCiotl did' not emerge a f ederal^educatioh program until 
the late ^9708. Prior to^jB#^ime^t federal >fcole had been limited • 
primarily to f und|^g^J^t:al dembhstrat ibh projects under Parts C and D of 
the VbcatipnaT^ducatibn Amendien of 1968_^(Pt9b-376^ and, subsequently, 
under Section 406 of PL93-380. In 1977^ however^ Congress overwhelmingly 



passed the Career Education incentive Act tPt95-207) that established both 
- -■- ^ - _ : .-_ • ■ -, - _ _ - / 

K-:12 arid pbstsecbhdary career Sducatibh implementation as national pri- 
orities. The expressed purposes of the Act direc|ly reflected the goals 
and as sump t ibh s that had evblved'^jduring the years prior to .its ^ssage* 
They stated that: - > ^ " ' ' 




\ ' recognition of the prime" iift^S^gance of work itl Our society 

and in recognition of the j'roie. the schools play itl the. 

lives of all Americans, it ^\xx^ob^ of this Act . to iassist 

States and local educational\,agenbies ajid institutions Of post- 
secondary education ^ including^ gp'^aborative arratigem^^ with 
the appropriate agencies and'><>^anizations , in making education 
as preparation for worK, and* W a, means of relating work values 
• to othfr life roles and choices k(such as fakily life), a major 
goal of ail who teach and all who learn by increasing the 
emphasis they place on career awareness , /exploration, decision- 
making, and planning, and to do so in a mariner which*, will 
promote equal opportunity in making career choices^ through the 
elimination of bias and- stereotyping in such activities, 

and stereotyping ofi account of race^ sex, age, 
economic iMiatus, or handicap* (Public Law 95-207) 

' . ' - 

_ ; : _ • ' ' ' . \ * • 

the incentive^ct'makes a relatively small amount of funds available 

to staiLes over a tive-year period to assist them in implementing, car eey^ 

education t$18. 7 miiiioti were releas^^<Jxe^^f^irst ye^r $14. 0 

second). The use of the word "incentive" in. the title is revealing, 

indicating that Congress was not mandating career educatibri prbgr£^s but^ 

rathefi was providing support for states and local Achobi systems tb test 

the concept arid decide '-fOr themselves whether or ribtV to implemerit it on a 

■ cbntinying basis with state and local funding. The Incentive Act thus 
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reprejsetits riot bn^y a potential mians of facilitating the implementation 
of career education bfit also a poteriti|il model for federal legislation 
relating to other educational programsi, ^ 

Tlie iriceritive Act also made provision^for "a riatioiral evaluation of • 
the effettiveness of programs assisted under this Act in carrying but the^ 
purpbses of this Act . . (Section 5(a) (2) lO). -^is abcument is the 

second intefigi repbrt bf a contract awarded by the U.S. bepartment of 
Education (formerly the UyS. Office of Educati.Qn) to pfovide the founda- 
tion for such a national evaluation. 



, The Current Study 



'The current study recognizes that (ij" all aspects of career, iducatioii 
may not be amenable to equally rigorous forms of evaluation and (2; even 
^if it were possible, a national evaluation of career education mj,ght be 
excessively costly in comparison to the value of the information "it could 
provide. Iy«rder to avoid' t^e pitfalls commbn'to cotfventioSa^ program 
impact assessments, the study utilizes the techniques of "evaluabiLity 
assessment" and "rapid feedback evaluation" (Wholey, 1979; Schmidt, 
Scarilori, & Belli 1979) to clarify. the objectives of the program arid. to 
structure^ pub sequent studies of the program's accomplishments. 

• f ' _ - . ■ ' 

The Evaluabiiity ftssessm^t, Phase I bf this project, invbivei-aeter- 
miriirig the extent to which the incentive Act Program was ready for arid 
amenable to evaluation. Project activities included clarifying and esti- 
mating the plausibility of program objectives -GKRi^gh the creatibri of . 
grapfvi.c program logic atid functibri mbdels ^ dbcumentihg what was intend^ 
by ihe law afed, what is actually being done at the natibrial, state^ and 1 
local levels fo attain that^iriterit. The majo^ actor groups listed in the 
.law'ire the Office of Career Education, the NatioMl Cbuhcil for 

ea?eer Education, State Educatibri Agencie^sV ^nd' Intermediate /and Local 
Education Agencies'. ; ISe primary roles and objectives ideritif ied^f or each 
of these groups undet the Iriceritive Act Prograin are depicted in Figure 1. 
Fvirth^r information regarding the Phase! Evaiuability Assessment can be* 

■ , " ' _ , . ■ ' ■'{' '■ 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY CQUNCIl FOR 
CAREER EDUCATION . ^ 



mmf. 



Hfiportfl and recolmeridatibn^^. ^ 
wlii be' prepared^ regarding ' . 
the accoiiiplitents of CE 
ioipieoientatibii iihder PL95-20?. 



2. Advice regarding needs for 
Improved administratloh of 
ft 95-20/ will be provided 
ito the Director, of OCE and 
the, Secretary of Eijiicatlon. 



I 



OFFICE tP CAREER EDllCAIIQH 



i 



There will be a significant 
increase In all states' 
capability toimpleraent career 
education (CE). ' - 

"2. The, career, edocat ion concept, 
will . be widely onderatdbd by 
key actors at.the natidhal', ^ 
statp, and local levels (key 
actors inchde bosiness, 
labor, industry^ professlbhal, 
civic and comniunity groups as 
well aa educators). ' 

3. The prograiii of incentive 
grants to states will be 
administered on a timely and 
efficlertt basis. 

The discretionary programs of 
(1) rabdel and demonstration 
project development and dis- 
seislnatioh and (2) occupa- . 
tional information dissemina- 
tion authorized^y PL "95-207 
Sectldiis 10 and rSywill be 
adaiinistered Ih a timely and 
efficient iiianrier. 



4. 



m- MT-MN flGENC jIES 

1. SEAs will appoint func- 
tional state. CEcoordtna 

. tors, apply for and use 
I'L 95-207 funds, m ' 
initiate or Increase, state 
investments' in CE imple- 
meiitatidii. 

2'. Awareness of and coitimltjiient 
to CE among key nctnrs at 
the state and local jevel 
(key actors Include busi- 
ness, labor, Industry, pro 
fesslbiial, civic and com- 
miinity groups as well as 
educators) will be devel- 
oped or increased. 

3. Increased state fuhdiiig . 
will be made available to 
lEAs/LEAs for CE imple- 
mentation (in accordance 
with the provisions of 
PL J5-207, Section 8(a)(3)., 
8(b),'and 8(c)). 

h. Improved evaluations of CE 
iSplementatibn at the ' 
state and local level will 
be conducted, reported, 
and used. 

5. There will be a Slghiricant 
increase in the nuiiiber of 
CE_projects applying for 
and obtaiijllig state vallda- 
•tio,n and/adoption support 
funding through ESEA ' 
mie-lg-C. ---- 



lit h ;Major Actors atid Roles in 



lleinentlng PL95-207 Prbgraji;: 



lTj|f|jmiii/toejSL[ 

EDUCATION AGENCIES 



1. lEAs/LEAs will appoint 
functional local CE ronrdl- 
"^^"^?»J'l'p'y .l'or and use 
PLJ5-207 fiiiids, aiul iiriti- 
(te or increase lora'l 

^Investments -in^CE' Implenien'- 
-tatlon; 



2. Swareneas of and commitment 



to CE:araong key actors at the 
^"^'''i .'^vel (key actors , 
ipcliide BUP/CC groups as . 
well as educators) will be 
developed, or increased. ' 



il 



found in ImpUmen tatioti of the Caree r Edufcatibri Iricent^ive Act—First 
Interim Report on the Evaiuabiiity Assesameat^ (Jung, Steel, Claudyi & 
Kingi, 19803 and in Exfilorafeory^Ev^luation of the Cateer Education Incea- 
fel^Act ProkranFPhase I Techni^l Report^ (American Institutes for ) 
R^earch, 19aO)i. ; ' ' • 

' ' I.: •«•• 

. - • ' '■, 

In Phase II of this project, the Rapid Feedback Evaluation, initial 

program performance is b«ing assessed Based bh readily available or 

_____ _ _ _ _ " ■> ' . __ — _ . 

obtainable irifbrmatibh'conperning the efficieitcy, effectiveness, and 
responsiveness of the program. Sources bf irifbrmatibn for the rapid 
feedback evaluatibri include interviews with representatives of the majbr 
groups of actors, observktidns of dtlgbihg activities^ and analyses of 
existing dbcumehts or data sets. 



Purpose o£ thxa^- 



_ c 



This report pres|hts the itil'tial findings from visits to nine states 
'participating in the Career Education incentive Act Program. These visits 
were carried out in May ar^d JUne bf 1980 as part of the Phase 11 Rapid 
Feedback^valuation o^career iducation implementation, and fbcUsed on the 
_State Educatipn Agency (SEA) anfi Iritermediateg^Local Education Agency 
CIEA/LEA; objectives outlined in Figure 1. Chapter II bf the repbrt 
L discusses the results from the state-^level interviews, and Chapter Hi 

presents f^jadings from the intermediate-and> local-level interviews. 



The final product of Phase ii will be a Technical Repbrt currently 
scheduled for release in March bf 1981. The final report will combine the 
findings summarized here with the findings of (O a sUrVey bf natibnal 
business, industry, and labbr participation in career education implemeti-: 
tatibh and (2) an analysis of the FY§0 Annual Reports .tb be submitted, in 
December 1980 by all states participating in the PL95-2d7 program. In 
additibh, options for further program performance mdriitbrihg and evalua- 
tion will be discussed. 



■ z 
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GARgER EbUeATION IMPLEMENTATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 



The purpose of the state-level visits was to provide a preliminary 
asscjssment of the implementation of career ^education under the Career 
Education Incentive Act and -the ^accomplishment of program objectives at 
the state level* Special attention was directed to obtjpinin^ data^^o 
answer' the fbl-lbwihg questions. . 



1. To yha^ extent, and how^ have thf states initiated or expanded 
their investment in/support of jcareejr" education under the Career 
. Education flhcentive Act? 

1. How are the states using th^ funds to increase, a^reness of and 
commitment to career education at the state atid<4bf^l l^vels^ 
(e.g., what leadership efforts have been uridertakerij ? 

3. What^h'as been the_respon8e among business, labbr^ industry^ pro- \ 
fessional, and_community groupis, at the state and local levels, to 
the state career education leadership effbrts? 

, =::_ ' { 

4. How are states allocating flow-through funds to increase or 
facilitate career eSacation implement at io^i at the local level, 
and with what results? » 

5. What are- the_natare and_ extent af the states' plans for evaluat- 
ing career education implementation at the state and local levels? 



* 6. Tb.what extent and how has the Incentive Act already served as a 
stimulus for enhancing career education implemehtatibh? 

7. What are the states' expectations for further career education 

implementation under the incent:ive Act, arid to what extent do_ they 
have plans for maintaining the program after the Incentive Ac^t 
expires? 

^ \ 

In addition to providing rapid feedback regarding ^he above questions, 
these visits also provided an bppbrtunity to determine how easily arid hbw 
reliably various measures of program perfdrroarice cbuld be obtained from 
state sources. These findings will be of value in determining Che Utility 
and .possible objectives for a more formal, Ibrig^r-term evaluation of the 
Incentive Act Program. 



L ' ; ' Methods : 

In .or<ier to provide a bal^anced^ picture of. program ff^rfbtiance,' t^ . 
sample of nine states tb bcPvisited was selected 'sb as .td reflect the 
major geographic regions in the country and to include states that had 
high, 'niediifln, \Snd low levels of prev-ibua sappprt for career^, education. 
The lacter variable was inctpdfed as a pxrianary ^stratif icatio^ varMbie , 
becaus^' the Uses and result i;ng impact pt^ kke, Iticentiva At^' SUhdsViniiht > 



varsTi depending on. the extend to-^wfti-ch' th^ state! had previ,ousl:y ^suppp^rted 
the (ievelopmeiit of * a career ^t^ucitibn prbgr^ Indeed;* McLaughlin (1-97^^ 
foi^rid level. of st:ate>support to £e /^keVdeterntinant bf career-- educatioti - 
activity at both &he state and local .levels. Bec.fflafle-*data on CArfrehc 



levels of state support .for carder education were' not av4ilkfele/'when'' the 
sample was selected, data bri stdte-level support for career education fj 
air's 1974-75 .survey of the status of career edacktion (Hctaughlin, 1^6; 
were used to identify states* with high* niedi(uinv and low levels of state 
support* Three states were selected from each of those categories; ? 
together, the states , selected represent nine of the ten ED geographic 
^regions* The states included in the sample aW'shown in[ Table 1, ' 

. ■ • 'L - ' ' 

State Career Education Coordinators in ^&ch of the ^selected states 

were contacted by AIR project staffs who requested their participation. ' 

___________ _ ■ _ * . . . _ . / • _ _ ' - _ . ' . ■■ 

All c^oordinatots agreed, and visits were subsequi^ntly made to each state 

'by t\A)-persbh teams ''of .traine^ and experienced! AIR staff members. During 

these two- to three-day visits, the team members interviewed th^ State 

Cbordinatbr of Career Education, other SEA staff involved iti career e^ca- 

~_ '. _ . *' _ . _ _ ■ _ _ < _ . _ _ _ _ _ 

tion Programs, members of the State Career Educatibti Advisbry Cbuhjpil Cas 

well as the directors and staff of intermediate and/or local career educa- 
tion Projects, as described in the following chapter J . Structured inter- 
view and 'data recording fofmM^ Were used to obtain information regarding 

_ _ _ _ . _ _ -^..y . . _ : _ _ _ ^ 

state->level career education activities and accdxzipllshments* 

: ..- r^ .. . , _ . _ 

The pesults olB these interviews and meetings are described belbw. 
Because of the small apd nonrandbm nature of the sample, these result^ 
slie<?ld not be viewed^s a definitive pictui^e bf the statuar of career 
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, Table i 
States Selected for Site Vlsltis, 



'Kegloxi i. 



Reglou-.II 



Region III 



Region IV 



Region 



Region VI 



Region Vli 



Region VIII 



Region m 



Region X 



State 

Massachtxsets 



New' Jersey 



Pennsylvania 



Georgia 



Ohio 



Louies lana 



Missouri 



i Montana 



No_State 
Selected 



Oregon 



Rationale 

Largest state in reglont high 
'C$75Q,ddQ) state CE funding re- 
ported in 1974 CVermont visited in 
' Phase I) ^ ; 

Second largest state in region, 
high^^$2iaiilion +) state CE ftinding 
reported in 1974 (JTew York visited 
in Phase I) 

{ • ■ . 

- ^^g^st state in reglbh, no state 
CE ftinding reported in 1974 OMary- 
land visited in Phase i) 

Seopnd largest state in region^ me- 
.dium_($276,45d) state CE funding 
reported lin 1974 CFlbrida visited 
• in Phase I) ; 

Largest state in region, high 
C$2.5 million) ItateCE funding re- 
ported ln_1974 (tlichig^ visited 
Phase 15 , 

'^Second largest state in reg'ion^ no 
state GE fund^g reported in 1974^ 
; but $B miliion in cpmblned CE and 
Voc. Ed. funding CT<Kca$ visited 
in Phase i) 

Largest state in region,' medium 
C$350,000)_ state CE fundlSg ^e- 
gorted in 1974 ^selected for Phase 
I visit but not visited) 

'A minimum funding state, no state 

.CE_funding reported in 1974 CCol- 

brado .visited in Phase. I) 
•* • 

' California and Arizona visited in 
, Phase I, Nevada returning PL95-2d7 

funds, insufficient funds to visit 

Hawaii 

J Second largest state in region, 
significant iHE involvement, mod- 
est ($25^ddd) 'state CE funding re^ 
ported in 1974 (Idaho visited in 
Phase I) 



The results 
(Jung et al 



EKLC 



of Phase I 'site visits were reported In AIR'a first interim report 
, , 1980); , 



education under the indent ive Act, but rather as suggestive.:0^ how and how 
well the Incentive Act funds are being used. 



Fitiding a^ 

^' To what extent, ^fcd how, have the W Itates initiated or expanded their 
investment xn/aupport of Car eer Education? 



Support for career education appears to be strong at 4^ state levels 
as revealed ^by the results presented m Table 2. Career education is 
actively supported by the Chief State School Officer in two-thirds of the 
states. Five of the nine states visited had; passed laws endorsing career 
education, and three had adopted requirements for high, school graduation: 
or accreditation that included career education, ^tate Boards of Educa- 
tion in four of the st'ates had adopted resolutions in support of career 
education, in sum, all l?ut two showed some, evidence of a real xdetennina- 
tibh to iftcofpofate career education, into^ the jBducatiohai progr^. 



^ As required under the Incentive Act, each state has a designated Coor- 
dinator or Director of^Careet Education, ^n every case, tareer education 
is the major responsibility of this individual, with the average propor- 
tion of time devoted to thia program being 82%; in four of the states the 

State Coordinators devote 1(36% of their timelto career educati<5h. The 

._ ■ __ 1 

^tate Coordinator is generally a moderately stenior person within the State 
Education Agencv (SEA) liierarchy, located from one to thr^e administrative 
levels below, the Chief State School Officer. In all but two of the 
states, additional professional staff, as well as support staff, work with 
the Sta^ Coordinator oh the state's career education program. The a'ver- 
age^^Hze of the career education staff, excluding the Career Education 
Coordinator, is 1.6 FTE professional staff and .65 FTE support staff. 

in a few states ^ fbnnal coltaborative relationships have been estab- 
lished with other divisions of the SEA, in Oregon, for example, there Is 
an Xiiterage^y Steering Committee comprised of repiMentatives of each 
division within the SEA (e.g., Basic Education^ Coc^ensatory Education, 
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Table 2 ' . 

ipport of Career Education 



Suppd#t,r^dr the Prbgr 



Ufldeg-BL^95-207 (N^i^ 



Numbiir of states where fhief State School Officer has been 
actfvei^ supportive of the program 

Number of states passing resolutions or laws in support 'of 
career education - ; > 

Number of states with stated requirem^ for h^gh school 
graduation that include career education r 

Number of State Boards of Eciucat;tbn formally endorsing career 
education , . • 

N^ber of states with at-l^^ast one form of state-level finan- 
cial support \ ^ 



Allocation of Personnel 



Number of states with- a formal Cdbrdiriatbr 'or Director of 
Career Education , 



le percent of time. State "^Coordinator of Career Education 
(SCECL spends bn career education program : 

Averag¥ number' of adndLt^istrative levels be tw^ SCEC and Chief 
^ State School Officer (and range) ' ^ 

Number of states with professional career education staff in 
addition to SCEC > ' ^ 

- - ' - -.- . 1 ■ - . . _!_>» 

Average^rbfessibnal FTE bh career education staff besides 
SCEC ' 

:^Nuiiiber bf states with career education support staff - 
Average FIE car^fer educatibh suppbrt staff 

Number of stat^^ where staff in other SEA d ep a r tme n t s^actlv^ly 
cbllabprate with SCEC "^on career education implementaSSn 



Pro visio n 



Funds 



;Number of states appropriating state funds f^ career education, 
by name, prior 'to FY79 ;\' 

Average total state funds appropriated/state prior to FY79 (N-3) ■ 

Number of states appropriating FY79 funds for career education, 
by name ' ' 

Amount of FY79 funds spent on career education^ r^rige 
/ Number bf states using other state funds for career- education /'^ 



6 
-5 

- 3 . 
4 
7 

9 

82% 

2 

(1 to^ 3) 
7 

•1.6 

9 

3-- 



3 ' 
510. 2M 



ount of other state fuhd^ spent bn career education In FY79, 




range 



$25K to $600K 



Number of states reporting Increased state financial, support 
for career education und^^ Pt 95-2G7 

Allocation of Other Federal Fiinds 

: — ~ — — : : 
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Number of states using other federal funds for career educaticxj 
in FY 79 

Average amount_of other federal funds spent\ on career education 
in FY79 (arid range) 
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$600K 

($ig6k to 



Special Education, etc.). This group, to whom thcjState Coordinator 
reports^ is responsible for determining general pblicy dii^sctions for the 
state's career education, program- Several other states, while riot having v 
such formal relationships between career education and other state pro- * 
grams, maintairu informal interagency contact on an as-needed basis. 

All, bat two of the fctates visited have used state and/or othei? federal 
funds to support Career education, in additioh*to their Incentive Act 
funds, although several did nbt have available information on the amounts ^ 
of funding from the^&e other sources. Estimates of the amount and value of 
in-kind support withit^^he SEA were especiaiiy^dif f icult to obtain. But * 
thrSe of the ^ni^ state^S^ave had specific "career education" state appro-* 
priation^ bvet- the past f our-tcfc-seven years, aveir^aging a tbtia^ of $10.2 

^.million per state during this time; and seven statejs, including these : 
^three, had appropriated FY79 funds specifically for "career education^" 
with^'the appropriations ranging frbi^^S^OOO to $2,4 fliillion. Six states 
reported that funds irom, other stateV^ogirams (e.g., basic skills^ voca- 
tional education) Wi^re also being used to support career education; the 
amount of the^se other state program funds in FY79 ranged from $25,000 to ' 

' Federal fimds from, programs allowing stat« discretion in allo- 

cation (e.g, ^ ESEA Title iV^jl ■ reptesent a third sdUrcfe of financial - 

-Support for career education. Severn' states availed themselves of such 
opportA^ies in FY79, spen<iihg an Average of $600,000 of such funds on ' ' ' - 
career education activities. ^ ' ^ ' 

While support for career education was clearly very a^tfong in the 
majority of states visited, it was difficult to determine the extent to 
which states have e xpanded their support of 'cai^eer education since passage 
of the Incentive Act, Most states had maintained career education efforts 
for aome years and all had received funding under PL93-38D, Thus, the 
resolutions endorsing career education had in all cases been adoptejd prior 
to the Incentive Act, and all but one of the State Coordinators had been 
appointed prior to receiving incentive Act furids^ Three states ^reported 
that state funding for career education had increased in FY79, though in 
one case the increase was only enough to cover inflation. One state men- 
tioned a significant increase in support (botfi mortetary and in-kind; from 

i •■' ; -t6- xg . . 



other SEA divisions as a direct result of ^increased intra-agency collabor- 
ation f^^red by the PL95-2b7 planning requirements. :Gived that state 
participation (fund matching^ was not required in FY79, this/evidence of 
increased investment is probably worthy of note. On the other hand, one 
state t^pbrted that Incentive Act funds were picking up some colts (i.e.^ 



for support staf^ that had previously been covered by the state, although 
_ there was no reduction in overall state funding. Presumably/ state funds 
were being uised for otMi* career edutation activities xi^ this ^tate. 



2* Hoy are the states using the« f unds to incre as e aw areiie^sNbf and 

commitme n t to carger educatia^^^t- the state ^an^^^ooM levelV (i.e. r 
^ what leadership efforts have jieen^ndgrtaketij^ 

A to^p. of 43 career edi^catibri leadership ef forts , spanning /^he seven 
allowabte areas lis'ted in the incentive Act, were Supported in 4hble or in 



part with Incentive Act fu||p during the past, year in the nine states 
visited. Each sta^e conducted tor, in the case of two states ^ contracted 
for) at least two different leadership activities , with some states con- 
ducting as many as nine separate* efforts^ A suinaary of the kinds of 
leadership activities conducted and how they were supported is^presented 
in Table 3. ( • • , ^ ' 

As can be seen, most of the incentive Act supported -state-lev^ lead--_ 
ership effort was diuected at providing insefvice training to LEA staff 
*and/6f local cbordinatorij- and to collecting, • evaluating, and disseminating 
career educatidh materialsi Together- these two tfreas^liccounted for 67% 
of the leadership activities. For each of these areas, tfi4^l5ut one bf the 

states visited had cbhducted at least one acrtvity. Somewhat less effort 

- . - - - - ^ - - -J- - 

iwas gaven to promoting collaborative relationships with business or com- 
munity groups talthbugh two-thirds bf the states had established formal- 
career education advisory panels) and to cb|iductihg statewide leadership 
cbnferetices. Only five and fbur of the nine states, respectively, were » 
using their Incentive Act funds to sqpport activities In these areas.' 
Relatively few of the states were using this resource to conduct needs 
; assessment or evaluation studies or to work with institutions of higher 
education to incorporate career education into preaervice programs. 
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CharacterlsUca of Sut? Career Eiluculoii Leadership Activities In NliKi St&ias Visited 



Nusbcr of activities cohiluctiid ' 

Number of states cohdiidiii^ activity 

2 repreaentlng new' efforts ' 

X who re ca r ee r -c d uca c I on 1 3 
primary focus ■ 

i wkrc elimination uf bias/ 
stereotyping Is addressd 

Average totai cost 
(raiige) C 

ftveriige-Z cost supported by 
PL95-207 ^ f 

Admlnlatratlvn^ 

l.eadershlp 

LEA ^ 

Total 

sour<;es of support 
(number of states citlnj; each) 

Fetierai Voc Ed Fmids** 

iithtr Fderal FunJa 

State Career Ed Funds 

State Voc Kd Funds 

Oilier State Pund« ' 

- • r 

ESEA Title 
CI'TA 

X m-tlyiilea recelvlnjj. in-klnd 
^'"PPf'ft frofo BLlIp or C(t . _ ' ' 
"rx*»jZ4tloii3 ^ ' . 

Avurase value of support received 



Inservkc 



Katerlflls 



Bessnen 
Evaluation 



Luaderahip CoIIaBoratlve Preeervice 
Conferences ReUtlorisHIps Trainiig- 



Total- 
(Av e ragc) 



20 
8 

Hi 
m 
m 



m 

m 

632- 



3' 

2; 



■4 
A; 

tn 



-$30,000 



$15,500 



4 

mi 

100: 



1 

i 



1002 
.52,750 



(?500'$55,000) (55,OOO^$ie0,0bO) ($15,000^545,000). ($a,000-?30,000) {«12^$206,0O0) ($l,50o44,fl00) 



43 ■ 
9 

(861) 

. ($29,600) 

(51,50O-$206,0OO) 



22Z 


oz 


•oz 


01 


, m 


i 


55); 


iiz 


671 


502 


34Z 


t 


Jt 


m 


3. 


m 


Jt 


j_ 


81? 


■ 58? 


m 


1002 


67Z 


? 


5 
1 


1 


• 









59Z;- 
S29.000 



541,00 



''lnr.iudefl training both fur LEA Btaff nnd local cmirdlnntors 
1. . - \ 



oz 



$15,500 



$6,000 



-1 



510,000 



m 
m 

m) 



6 
I 

mm 

I 1 

4 

' i 
I * 

(581). 
(J20.000). 



1 



1 



Slightly over half ,bf - thes^ leaderiship activities wetje viewed as **new 
efforts by the states. And, with the exception of the cbllectibh and . 
dissemination of materials, most of these activities had not previously 

be^ carried out prior to receiving the Incentive Act funds- These 

- - . . . ^ - _ — . ■• ' - _ • - f _ _ _ J' " ' 

actiyities-had as their primary focus facilitating the implementation of . 

career educatao'n within* the state. Iti addition, most al§o included at 

least some effort to promote equal educatibnal opportunity by combattdng' 

bias and stereotyping in career choice. , ... ... 

the average costs of the^^e activities ranged from $2,750, for activi- 
ties aimed at incorporating career education conc.eprs and method^ into 
preservice teacher training, to $41,000 for activities, invo'lving the 
cbllecfcibn^ ^evaluation, and J&is'iemination of career educatibri materials 
and resources. Approximae^ly 74% bf the costs of these activities was ^ 
.supported by the Incentive Act' funds, mostly with fuhds set asicle br 
state leader^ship activities. Other sources of support for these ieaderr- 
ship effbrts included fe^ral and state vocational educatibri funds , other 
federal and state funds, ESEA Title IV monies, and CETA funds. In addi- 
tibri, slightly over half of these ieakership activities alsb received 
in-kind or non-cash support frbn\ state or local business, labor, industry, 
profession, or community groups. Such support could take the form of 
materials, staff time, space, br equipment i the estimated value of this 
support ranged from an average of ^6,660 for activities aimed at promoting 
collaboration with other brgariizatioris to $41,000 for materials coilec- 
tibn, evaluation! arid dissemination activities. 

. ■ . W ' 

' The Iricentive Act does^appear, then, to hav€^ resulted in ari substan- 
tial increa^e^n state-level leadership activities designed to foster the 
implementation of career education programs, although the states did not 
rely solely on Incentive Act furids to carry out these activities. More 
detailed information about the nature of the state-level leadership 
activities conducted iri each of these areas is provided below. 



I ns e try i ce^X r a i n i t^ - ■ ' \ ■ ^ ' 

As shown in. Table 4 i eight q£ the states had engaged , in a total of 20 

• ----- - i . • ■ •■■ ' . • . . • 

inserviae training activities as part of their career education leailershi 

effort* Most (80%) of these activities involved multiple workshdpl^ or 

institutes. At the time the interviews wexe coriductedi 95 separate insti- 

- - ■ . \ ....... . ... 

tutes or workshops had been held, and 37 more were planned. Each such 

workshop or institute laisted dtie-tb-two days, and as many as 16 were 

planned or conducted as part of a single training activity (the average 

number of workshgps per training activity was 5). The numbers of LEA • ' * 

staff participating in these training activities varied widely, from 12, 

for a single workshop addressed specif icaily ,tb .local career education 

coordinators, to over 500 for a series of workshops atteiided by teacK§r4:^ 

and ^local coordinators. Oh the average, however, apprbximat-eiy 150 peopl^ 

participated in a particular training activity (i.e., workshop or series 

of workshops). Of those trained during the past year, nearly half (43%) 

_ -_ _ _ _ 

were teachers an5« a quarter (26%) were local coordinators. The remiiihder 

included administrators "(9%), counselors (13%), and, other-district staff 
(9%). ; 

Most of these training activitieis involved multiple trainers/, ihclud*^ 
itig state career education staff, other SEA personnel, representatives - of 
business or coiranunity groups, and LEA staff (representatives of the target 
group for the training). LEA staff also assisted in planning the training 
activity in -70% of t^e cases. Training cbhditibhs generally appeared to 
be vety favorable. In over 80% of the ca'ses participants were given 
release time or some other fortn of subsidy to make it easier for them to. 
attend, and in 65% of the cases, a prior written notice of cbmmicmeht to 
or support for the trainihg'was required of the LEA. Typically, training 
activities were conducted in settings that were quiet and free from inter- 
ruption, such as local hotels or conference facilities. Participants were 
in most cases given materials or resources whifch they could take back to 
their schools to use folTdwitlg the training. In addition, about three- 
fourths of the training efforts required participants to prepare an irnple- 
mentation plan for apjplyihg what they had learned, and in nearly half the 
cases participants were encouraged to work /with or train other staff when 
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Charactertei^ica^f-Xnae^ylee draining Activities 
' Ct s nduct ed ^v States Under PL95'^207 (N*9) ' 



Niiniber pf\ $;taies>c^ inseryite traltilingia^tivi't 

Tbta^ ntSber of^^^ cpriducted 

Nimber for local cpOTdlijators dhly, / ; - 

Suipi^r for , other LEA* pet^brihel^' 

Percent ofhiralning actmtl^s irtvoiviilg jmiltlple vorkghop s V 
Average number of workshops per training effort (range) 



Total number of workshops conducted 

Total number of additibrial workshops plaiined 

Average duration of workshops (range)' 



Average number of participants per training activHy' 
% teachers . 
% local coordiriatbrs ^ 
% administratbrs 
% counselors __ ^ 
% other LEA staff 

-Percent training activities Irivblvirig,' as trainers: 
State career education' staff 
Other ^tate education agetio^ staff 

Representatives of the target grbup (i.e., LEA staff) 

' 1- __ '_- - ■ ■ ' • 

Percent trairiing activities where—: / 

a- represeritatives of target, group^asgist in plaiitiirig 

.prior written administrative conmiitment is required of LEA 
training recipients are gran<e.d release time dr-are otherwise 

subsidized ' 
training is conducted in quiet, Separate locatibri 

participarits are given miterials_for use following trainirig 

participants prepare an implementation plfin 
participarits are encouraged to train other staff 
participants' reactions and sugg^tions for improvement are 
obtained 

participarits are followed up after training ^ 



■ '/'ZD,;. 

• ash 

95 ^ ■ ; 

1. 79 day's 
hour to 5 days) 

-148 0 >. 

26% 
9% 
13% 

.; 9% • 



b 

c. 

d. 
e. 



h. 



76% 
59% 
82% 

96% 
65% 
82% 

94% 
94% 
71% 
49% 
47% 

47% 
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they retuimcd': tb; their .schools.. , AliS^t all; the ftiininl^activitie had / ' 
^ *8onie:i>^^vi^ feedback frbm i^^^ gplloving the- 

. 'Pl*^^^? heaVly half piahheci some ,,f prm^of longer term f dll0w-ui> , :" > / 

fr'^ib^gie^a^ ^s^essment; ' ' •'i ''I :\ .[ ' ' -[ ■ ' ■ ' . b:; ^ y<- 



CajL44^€^^; Evaluation, and Dissemination of fegt^ials - 



/ :Al>t but one 6f the states; ;^sited hadj as;'p^ of^ their leadership 
v^lforrs the ctJlleccioni ^^e^^^uatibri^ ahd/br disseminatioS of 'career- edu<a7'.: 

^ tibri: matefiala. Thfe ch^^acE.^ristics of these various Activities are' : 
sumnarized in Table 5^^^ lit; half bf the States this materials dissemihatioW 
effort was accoipiish^ establlshtient and bperatibn bf careir 

education resource centers; typically thise centers were lockted «^ithin 
the State Career Education" Goordinator * s of f ice , although in sbiqe, cases 
the ^state contracted with bther *g an lEAjl to run Elft^'centers . 

Through^ the resource centers career education materials were cbllected. 
evaluated, and mad^' available to LEA staff for review or, in some cases, 
f<^ use in their schools ^ Other states, rather than setting nip^^ ' 
centers, prepared materials/resburce guides for use by tEA staff' or cdn^ 
"ducted materials review and dissemination bri an irifbrmal basis. One state 
aisb^selected^ adapted, and distributed a career information/guidance pro- 
gfam^for use at the elementary level. Three-fourths^ bf all the materials 
collectibtl/evaluatibri/ dissemination activities were directed by full-time 

^^^^rofessional staff.' in otily one case; hbweyer > was there^ also an advisory 
board; tjb prbvide input regarding the Seeds and expectations of the 
intended userd. ? ' ; 

^ . In. half of these activities, staff utilized such national centers or 
clearinghouses for career ecjucation resources as the ERiC eiearinghduse bii 
Career Education^ and the National Cenler for Career, Education to ^obtaift 
materials.- In over half;, staff had established oi maintained contact' With 
business, prof essionai , ;and/or community groups within the state in order 
to pbtain Ibw-cbst or free educational materials ; in one state a bibliog- 
raphy of resources available trom over 500; such brganizat ions was publiathed 
*nd distributed.,; In many of these activities there was some prbviiibn for 

• ' - : - 



, - ; J, . Table 5 

Character i stics of Material s C o llectlon/Eval uatibh/Diisemi n 
Activities Condacted bv— States Dnd€r-PL95-207^N*9^ 

Number of states conducting materials coriection/dissemination 
activities . > : 

Number pf activities conducted - 

Percent activities conducted by a permanent center or staff 

Percent of centers located in State Career Education Coordinator's 
office 

Percent , activities involving — • 
materials collection or acquisition ; 

materials evaluation or assessment 

_ \ _ ■ *• 

materia^p; circulation or dissemination 
Percent directed by full-time prof essionai staff- 
Percent receiving input from advisory council 
Percent utilizing national career education resource centers 
^Percent seeking bLip/CC materials or resources 
Percent screening materials for* bias/stereotyping 
Percent ac.t lye- outreach function . - 
Percent provision for obtaining regular feedback 
Percent with provision for monitoring usage 

■ ' •■ * _ 



-. .-.a ■ 

' ■.•-.» 
10 
50% 
50% 

63% 
50% 
100% 

75% 

13% 

50% 

63% 

63% 

63% 

37% 

13% 
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the Screening of all materials Collected or distributed to ensure they did 
not ..exhibit biais of stereotyping i 

. Several of the states maintained an active outreach function to ensure 
' thic intended users of the materials were aware of the distance of the 
center or resource materials and procedures for accessing them.V Putreach 
strategies included mentiohihg the center of fesoufce in inservice train- 
ing workshops of state newsletters and setting up a display booth at state 
conferences. Few of the states r however, had any provision for obtaining 
regular feedback from users regarding the center's materials or operations. 
Further, while some could provide general estimates of numbers of visits 
or mailings of phone requests per month, only one had any regular proce- 
dure for mohitbririg use of the matefials. it was thus tiot possible to 
detefmine reliably the extent to which the intended audiences were in fact 
using the centers. * \ 

« i--- - ^ ' - ' 

State Needs Assessment and E v ^4ua^XQn^^^die8 

Only two states used any of;their Incentive Act funds to support state- 

. _ V __ ■__ ____ _ _ . 

wide heeds assessment and evaluation studies, although several states were. 

conducting such studies with other (usually state) funds. Of the thfee 

activities reported, one involved the development of a student assessment 

deVj^e, another Involved atlnuil assessments of careef education activity 

in the state as mandated by state law, and the third involved a one-time/ 

summative evaluation of the state ' s efforts . The fifst two activities are 

being carfied out by state education agency staff that have bhgbirig 

responsibility for evaluation arhd as^sessmeht effofts; the latter stu'dy is 

being, planned by the state career education staff^^t will be carried out 

through a third^arty evaluation contfact. . ' 

The first twp activities involve assessing attainment of student out- 
comes, based on state-developed statements of desired student outc'omes; 
among the outcomes examined is the degree to which students feel they ha^^ 
equal opportunity, in career choice. Standardized papeY-and-pencil tests 
are used^ containing locally-produced test items and (in one(ca8eX also 



. - t : 

cpimnefcial teat items; evidence regarding the reliability and validity of 
theise test has been compiled. In both cases state level norms have been 
developed for use in making comparative judgments about the magnitude of 
obtained scores. The summative evaluation plan includes provision for 
obtaining data from teachers, administrators ^ parents, and members of the 
community as well as studenDs. 



Statewide Career EUtuca^tian^4.eade#s^^i.p-Conferences ^ ^ 

--— . . - - - ' - 

Four of the nine states visited had conducted statewide leadership 

cbiiferehces as part of their leadership effort. Typically more than one 
conference is being held, although only one state reported plans to con- 
duct them on a regular (e,g., annual) basis. The conferences generally 
last two days and may have 100-300 participants. Most of the participants 
tend to be LEA staff, although state education agency staff, business/ 
labor/professional drgariizatibri representatives, advisory council members, 
and higher education representatives may also be included. While state 
career education staff are generally responsible f<3r organizing and con- 
ducting these, conferences, sponsorship is often shared with other organi- 
zations (e.g., the state's career education association). Representatives 
of the participant groups are also, typically given an opportunity to 
suggest possible topics or speakers. 

The conferences conducted in the states visited all included introddc- 
tiohs to the career education concept and current issues iti career educa- 
tion, all provided dppdrturiities for participants to view career education 
materials and resources, and all addressed the problem of -combatting bias 
and stereotyping^ in career education. In addition, several of the confer- 
ences included formal training sessions or workshops for participants and 
provided some opportunity for participants to shari and discuss their 
experiences and problems they encountered. ^ All the states also had some 
prdvisidh for obtaining feedback from participants. States varied mark- 
edly in the extent to which they subsidized the costs for participants of 
attending the cWferences. One state paid ail the costs for all partici- 
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pantr, vhile another reported that attendees covered most of their own 
costs. ' 

Promoting Cbllabb rative Relationships 

^ith-Qther .Agencies andKOrganizations v 

Four of the nine states visited were using a pbrtibh of their Incen-^ 
tive Act funds to promote collaborative relationships with other agencies 
(Note: this does noe include efforts to prbmbte such cbllabbratibh through 
State Career Education Advisory Panels or interagency Steering eotnmittees. J 
The types of activities carried out in this area included meeting with a 
Ibcal community group (Women's American ORf ) , preparing handbooks or 
manuals for use by teachers , cbuiiselbrs, or Ibcal cbordinatbrs ^ and col- 
laborating with State CETA officials on a grants program aimed at imprdv- 
ing career guidance and counseling fbr disadvantaged youth. Half of these ' 
activities were characterized as one-time only efforts; only one, the CETA 
grants^ program, was viewed as aii biigoihg activity. Two of the activities 
(the meeting and the grants program? represented efforts to promote col- 
laboration with a- specific group, while th^ bthers addressed a wide range 
_.~ .. ^ 1 L : * __ __ _;■ _ * 

bf agencies and organizations, including other state education agency 
offices, other staEe level agencies, individual businesses ^ labor associa- 
tions^ and civic organizations, professional associations, and postsecoti- 
dary institutibdji. All the activities prbvided some form of brieltt&tion 
ot training for the participants. For the mo^t part these activities did ^ 

involve forming or using ah advisbry panel of maintaining liaison with 
the state legislature or its education committees. Some of Che activi- ^ 
ties, however, did involve establishing ties to the State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee, the State Economic "bevelbpmeht 
Council, the State Emplbymeht Service, the State pETA Program Pianning 
Council, and /or the State Advisory Council Vocacibhal Education. Some 
of the activities had also made provision for disseminating information 
about their efforts, such as by issuing annburicemeiits (as with the CETA 
grants program) or notices of the availability of materials. 
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Promoting th^A^aa p tation of Pre g ervic e TeaGtier^^^ining Curricula 
. to Include CaiKtr Education £oocgpt:a ' 

Only two of^h^ states were using any of their incentive Act leader- 
ship funds to prolpte the inclusion of career education concepts in 
pijejiervice teacfSer Retraining programs • in one case this represented an 
extension of previo^ efforts: a model for infusing career education into 
higher education institutions had previous iy been developed and it*'i8 now 
being implemented in a%l of the teachers-training programs in the estate. 
The model is designed td^i^be flexible enough for fa<^ulty members in differ- 
ent institutions to adapt^^t to their own heeds. In addition, ties have 
been established with the i|ate teacher Licensing Board, professional 
associations charged with accrediting teacher-training programs, and asso- 
ciations of faculty of teacher training programs in the state; an advisory 
council has also been established. In the other case there had been no 
prior effprt in the state in t^is area. The state is now working with one 
university to develop a presei^ice training mi^del,- but no other universi- 
ties or associations have yet 8%fei involved.* 

In both states this activity's directed by staff experienced in tech- 
niques of curriculum development and promoting institutional change. Both 
atates^models are very comprehensive, providing for infusing career 
education concepts into sub ject matter * teaching methods, and student 
teaching courses^ at both the elementary and secondary levels. The model 
that is being implemented also provides (informally) opportunities for 
trainees to observe exemplary career ^education efforts in persQh. How- 
ever, there is no provision for assessing the subsequent performance of 
students in order to determine the effectiveness of the program.- 



3- What has been the response among business , labor, industry, profes^ - 

sional^ ^hd Hsommunity organizations, at the state and^ J^ocaX^evels^,— ^ 
the states ' fcareer education leadership efforts? 

As the figures presented in Table 6 reveal i business and community 
groups are actively supporting and participatiiS^ in these states' career 
education efforts, both through their involvement on state-level career 
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\. Table 6 * J • 

Support for Ca reer Educ a qlon from Business, Labor, Industr y^ 

and Prof esslonaJ^BI^)— ^^g^yCl'VlG^^^ (CC> Organizations* 

Number of states having state-level career educatsibti advisory ^' . 
panels ' . « 5 ' 

Average huinber of years panels have^ b:een in existence 3i4 
(range) / ' j (2-4) 

Average size of advisory panels ^ ^27 

(range) : ^ ^ (21-36) 

Average composition of panels ^ - - ^ ^ : 
% representati^^s business, industry, professional organiza- 
tions , ' 18% 
% labor representatives . _:_ 9% 
% representatives of civic/community organizations 11% 
% representatlyes of groups with special needs ^ 
% educators ^ t 38%||^ 

/ Z SEA, ^Rovernmi^nt agencies ^% . 

% paretits, students ; 5% 

% other ' ' — 1% ' 

Number of states (N«5) where, advisory cbunclJL has:^ ' 

issued statement endorsing career 'educatiorf ' 2 

assisted iii review/revision of state plan * 4 

assisted in review of IEA/LEA_ proposals 0 

developed guidelines for local BLIP/CC groups ,1 

acted to stimuiate BLIP/CC involvement in career education 3 

Number, qf stages where BLiP/CQ groups have provided funds to 

support career education at state level 2 

Average amount of funds provided $18,d00-$2d,bbb 
Numbir of states (N=!»2) where this was a "new" activity 1 

Number of states where BLIP/CC groups have provided people or 
facilities ^to support career education " * 4 

Number of stat^ (N=4) where this was a "new" activity 0 

Number states where BLIP/SC groups have conducteci or assisted 
/in x^rkshops or other career education activities . '7 

Ni^ber of 'States (N=7) where this was a "new" activity 1 

- - - ; - - - / 

Ntimber of states where BLIP/CC groups prepared or disseminated 
materials relating to or for use in career education 6 
Number of states (N=6) where this was a "new" activity 0 

Number of states wHfere BLIP/CC gjmips have lobbied or otherwise 
encouraged state legislature to^upp^^rt carrier education 2 
Number of states (N«2) whfere this was a "new" activity 0 

■ - v^. 



*N=»9 unless otherwise noted 



edttition advisory panels and their direct iSuppbrC of activities at the 
state and/br Ibcal levels. Five of the nine states had formally estab- < 
iisned career education advisory panels at the state level; these panels 
had keen in existance^ on the average, for somewhat over three^^ears. A 
sixthutate had selected a panel but was uiiable to cbtVvehe it because 
state Jliwsp^ecluded the expenditure of funds for support or reimbursement 
of non-state -employees. In another state a panel already established for 
ESEA^ Title IV Parts B and C, also provided advice and assistance to the 
state career education staff. 

These advisory pane-Is ranged in size from 21 tb 36 members; on the 
average^ nearly half of the membership was comprised of representatives 
from business, ityiustry, br prbfessibhal associations 118%^,- labor groups 

civic/comfoinity organizations (11%), and representatives of groups 
with special^eds, e.g. , .handicapped^ women's grbUpS (9%). The remainder 
of , the panels 'cbnsisteijprimarily of educators (38%/, SEA and other gov- 
ernnient officials (9%)^ and^ occasionally^ parents or students (5%). 

Panels typically met several times a year, althoug|i in two of the 
states meetings had^not been held within the 12 months preceding bur 
visit. Althbugh all of the panels characterized their roles as advisors 
to the state career education staff , panel operations and activities 
varied cbxlsiderably: some functioned essentially as review boards while 
others wefe actively involved in planning and implementation "^ctivitiesi. 
Four of the five panels had participated in the review ov revision of the 
state plan for career education, and two had adopted formal resolutions 
endorsing career education ^ih the state (twb others had provided lettei^s 
of support for career education to stajce and/or federal officials). 
Althbugh notie bf tliese panels had been ihvdlved in actually reviewing LEA 
proposals for PL95t207 funds, at least pwo panels had been instrumental in 
determiriirig hbw the funds would be allocated. In one state tfie^advisory 
panel established the criteria for evaluation of the LEA proposals, 
including a requirement that they, address Che need for collaboration with 
business/community groups; in anbther the decisibtls ta fuh^J only Niembhsira-* 
tibh projects and consortia were Based on the advisory panel ' s recofimenda- 
_tion. Three o^^he panelq had wdrked directly to stimulate involvement of 



other business or community groups within the s^ate and/or prepared guide- 
: lines for such basiness/conmiunity/schbdl collabbratibh. Other activities 

and accbmplishments reported for the state advisory panels included 

as-sisting in the planning for state cbriferehces ^ assessing the state's 
^ progress in implementing its plans, and generally providing visibility aud 

adV'ocady tor the pro^^Jtam. 



Ail but one of the states alsb reported at least some direct support 
fbr career education from basipess and coranunity groups i^ the state/ The 
most' common forms of such support were (i; for representatives of various 
organizations to conduct or^ assist in workshops, cbnferehceSiv br otl^er 
V career education activities, or (2; for organizations to prepare or dis- 
seminate materials relating to^ or for use in career eduo^rtfibn^ Two states 
reported that business and cbnnnilnity groups had funded^s well as particl- 
pated- in career education workihpps. In one state a majbr newspaper spon- 
sored s workshop bn jbb placement for counselors in the local area; in 
ahbthef the National Alliance fbr Business cbtiducted a series of similar 
meetinris at the regibnal level. In yet^another state a major^' business i 
firm sp&nsored a series of workshops whereby its' staff and teachers in the 
state iworked together- to implement a "steps to employment *'"^program. 
Businesses in several of the states had prepared materials mr other 
resources for schbbls to use in their career e^cation programs; these 
ranged from brochures describing a career br the kinds of work performed . 
by employees in a- specific c^pany to complete Career guidance prbgrams. 
As mentioned previously, orte\itate compiled a bibliography that li^ed^ 
materials^nd resources available from over 500 firms in the state. ~ - 

Four bf the states indicated that basiness. or domraunity groups *had 
provided people or facilities to aid in implemetrting career educatioh. \ 
Examples bf this kind of support include providing (or rentingj space for 
state or regional conferences, printing, distributing and tallying 
results bf surveys i providing staff to serve as adjunct instructbrs Jbrr 
career-related units in the classrbbm, and providing on-site work explora- 
tion br experience^opportunities fc^ students. ^^rr^^ r 



Ontii^ 2 oi the 21 itisCahces of business/cbomurjity support reported by 
these stated Were described as definitely ro£ having bc'curred pfibf to the 
Incentive Act. However, several of the state coordinators cotxmien ted that 
the support; by ahd involvement of business and cbnnnunity groups had 
increased as the states undertook more systematic efforts to implemet^^^ 
career education undir the incentive Ai^t. Further, interviews with sS?^ 
advisory qounbil members and representatives of business or cdmmUhity 
groups revealed a growing recognition Chat career education can benefit 
employers as well as students, by improving «je 'Equality'' of graduates 
that will be appljjing for jobs. For this reason they anticipated business 
and community invcUvement to increase as career education develops a 
"track record" of success. ' 

1^ While the data obtained ahd summarized above demonstrate that business 

.and cbmmuriity groups are indeed supporting the states' career education 

_ .-_ _ * 

' efforts, and illustrate some of the forms that suppbirt takes, it was not 

^possible to obtain a comprehensive picture of the ^ teht of such support 
in these states. None of the states had maintained records of all the^ 
various kinds of support they had received, or from whom, "^n occasion, 
stati advisory council members provided examples of support of which the 
state coordinators were not aware, ^and vice-versa. In addition, it was 
not possible to attribute' this support specifically to the state leader- 
ship activities stimulated by the incentive Act, although there was anec- 
dorfal^ evidence that the breadth and magnitude of support was influenced by 
theVstates' efforts in this ^ea. 



^* How are- ^ t ates all oc^^ig Ci?ow-through funds to increase- 



cargex^^dtxcrftian i mpl e m entai :ion at the lockl level . and^^wlt ^ wha^ 
results? ' 



i tate 



All of the states visited solicited proposals from' local educational 
agencies (LEAs) and, where appropHate, intermediate educational agencies 
(lEAs; for using PL95-207 l^nds to implement career education at the local 
level. i)ata relating to the allocation procedurepj and results for FY79 
funds are presented in Table 7. Only one state ^rmally restricted the 
number of lEAs and LEAs who could apply for these funds. However, two 
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Table 7 

Fundi, to lEAs/LEAs (in Nine^ Staters Visited 



Hechanistts for Dt s bursi ng Futtdi ^ 

Number of states restricting eligibiiity to apply for funds 

Number of staties identifying special funding priorities in RFP 

Number of states giving special priority to: 
providing guidance/counseling services 
activities to combat bias of stereotyping 
inclusion of career education into basic skills curricula 
linkages with CETA activities 

. Number of states giving special pfi^bfity t^^rojects benefiting: 
handicapped individuals 
students in areas of. high un^pioySent 
, students in sparsely-populated areas - 

students with limited English-speaking ability 
. minority or low-income students 

FY 7 9^11ocat ions^ 

Average % of lEAs applying for funds (range) ' 
Average % of LEAs applying for funds (range). 
Average % of TEA applicants awarded funds (ratige) 

Average % of LEA applicants awarded funds (raiige) 

~__ ~ _ " ! _ •■_ * 

Percent funded lEAs/tEAs that had not previously been involved in 

implementing career education (range) : 
Average htmbef of awards made (range) 

Average size of award (range) 

JSumber states funding projects addressing the following areas: 
incorporating career education concepts and approaches into 
the instructional program ' 



1 
7 

4 

1 
1 



3 
3 
1 
1 
3 



46.5% 
(6%-lOO%) 
17.6% 
(5%-3bZ) 
50.5% 
(d%-iOd%) 
46.9% 
(8%-86%) 
45.3% 
(e%-iOd%) 
18 
(5-28) 
|44,0bd 
($l,522-$i59,850) 



developing and^ implementing comprehensive career guidance and 
-oi^selihgi services | 



devteldpittg and implementing collaborative relationships with 
BLIP/CC groups . / >* 

providing on-site wori experiences fdir youth 

employihg a local career education coordinator 

training local career educatibh coordinators 

providing inservice training for local educational personnel 

purchasing supplies an^ Materials 
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Table 7 
(continued) 



FY79 Aiix:>cat:loQ8 — cdtitihued ' ' , 

conducting institutes for connnunlty leaders arid parents 
regarding nature and goals of career education * 

establishing and operating community career educatit^n councils 

establishing and operating career educatibri tesour^ce centers 

adopting, reviewing, and revising local piaris for career education 

cdriduat-ing: needs assessments and evaluatiotis . i 

preparing' JDRP sutmiissions - • ' .. ' 

Number qf ^tates in _which_fuhded projects represent mostly "new"' 
activities for the lEAs/LEAs 1 ; 

L oc a l Suppo££-^or Career Education ^ 

ZI_ LI ._ _ __ • 1 

Number of states where 'local funds have been allocated for career 
education this year 

Average amount of local funds allocated (range) (N-4) 



3 
5 
8 
7 
7 
1 



Number of : states where this represents an increase over 
( previous years ^ ' 

Number- of states requiring some local matching on ?L95-207 ' 
^wards for FY79 

Number of states indicating some local '^in-kind" support for 
career education ^ . ; 



1 




$261,900 
($53,500-$653,939) 

" 5 

2 " ^ 
7 



( 



states encoaraged applications from, either, large ^istrict-s or c{bnabrCia of 
smaller districts ^ arid/or from districts that had had some pridr involve- 
ment with career education^ (A .third state was also considering limiting 
its FY80 flow-through fuh^s to districts that had had p^ior involvement in 

career education because state staff felt that more was being accomplished 

- - - . y- - ' 

with the Incentive Act funds where there was some base^ to build on. 3 

Most states had fi^ded a wide range of activitxei, reflecting the 
flexibility inherent in the legislation. However, several of the states 
^ave^ special priority to projects concerned with providing guidance and 
counseling services or with cdmb^attiiig bias and sterec^ypihg. With regard 
to guidance and counseling, some statjes set aside a portion of their funds 
(at least 15% in all ca^es^ to be allocated for projects focusing pri- 
marily on this area, while other states required all projects to include 
f component iii this area. One state also gave special weighting to 
projects involving ii^fusion of career educat^n into ba^ic skills areas 
and Co projects establishing linkages with CETA activities. 

Several of the. states a;lso gave priority of additional proposal 
evaluation points to projects targeted to or b^^^ittitig students with 
special heeds. Projects aimed at or involving handicapped individuals, 
students in high-=«nemployment areas, or minority or- low- income students 
were each' giveii -special cbrisideratioh in at least three of the states 
visited; One state also emphasized projects aimed ^^at students with 
limited'English speaking ability and another stressed projects from dis- 
tricts in sparsely populated areas that presumably lacked the resources to 
implement career education on their own. ? ^ 

Applications were received ffom'an average of 46.5% (range 6^iQQ%) of 
the iEAs in these stated and from an average of 17.6% (range 5-30%; of the 
LEAs. Oh the average nearly half of these applicants (50;5% of the -iEAs 
and 46.9% of the LEAs j) were subsequently funded; however^ the prdportiohs 
of LEAs being funded varied widely among the states, with a low of 8% in / 
one state that awardej^S^fi few large grants to a high of 84% in another 
state, rfeariy half of thpse funded (4^^. 3% J had not previotisiy been ># . 
involved in implementing career education. 



the -states differed widely in their approaches to fundtng^egionat or ' 
local projects. One state, which had a large istate-fundedi prbgraihi con- 
centrated PL95-207 funds in selected areas i ^warding only five grants 
ranging in size from $82,550 to $159,850. At the other extreufe, ahother ^ 
stake used the funds very much as seed money, awarding grants to 23 indi- 
vidual districts plus five consortia irteludihg a total of 42 districts; 
these grants. ranged in size from $4,000 to $119,900, with an average of • 
^ $25*if03. in general, the average 18 grants of approximately $44,000r""^"^^ 
each is reflect ivtr of most states : visited; " 

Each of the local-level activities specified in the authorizing legis- 
lation was being carried out in projects in at least three of the states 
visited, with four activities (infusion of career education concepts into 
the curriculum, implementation of guidance and counseling services, provi- 
sion of ihseryice training for LEA p^sonnei, ind acquisition of supplies 
and materials) being funded in all nine states. Only one state reported, ^ 
funding a LEA project that intended fb seek-JDRP approval. Seven of the 
nine states reported that ^he pro jects , funded represented "mostly new" 
activities for these lEAs/LEAs. Although only two of the states Jj^d 
: required LEA matching in order to receive Incentive Act funds, all ^ the 
states visited reported, that local funds were also being allo^rSted for 
- career education (at least in those LEAs receiving PL95-25>^unds ) . 
However, except where matching had been required, states found it very 

difficult to estimate the amount^^ such local support. For the four 

^ : *\ , • . ' - - _:: 

states where figures were provided, the estimated levels of LEA support 

. ranged from $52,50o' to $653^900, with an average of $261,900. Seven of 

the s^tates alsofj reported that LEAs were providing ih-kihd support for 

career education activities ^ although they could hot estimate how much. 

. ^ Five of the nin6 states reported that the levels of LEA support for career 

education in the past year had increased appreciably relative to previous, 

years . ' 
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5r. . What are the nature and extent of the states' piatl s-fbr evaluating 
> • 'Career education implementation^at-^he atate-an^ local levels? 



- With regard to plans for assessing the implementation of career educa- 

tibh as a -fesalt of the Pt95-2b7 program, there was considerable variation 
% among the states, in terms of both the nature and the extent of their ^ 

evaluation plans. One state planned to rely altobst exclusive!^ on infor- ^ 
matioti supplied ih LEA project final reports , while^ another state was 
implementing' a cpfeprehenaive evaluation effort aiked at obtaining JDRP 
approval of the whole state program. Between theie extremes, the state 
coordinators^ identified sevetal criteria that they planned to use to # 
assess the implementation of career education. Thfese iritefia, grouped 
into four categories, ar|^hbwn in Table 8. 

All of the static had required lEAs and LEAs that received PL95-2d7 
funds to include ^lans for evaluating their activities as part^^-^tjjei^ 
proposals. As csi^n be seen, several states planned to use thes6' reports 
a (usually^ pa^tiaU basis for asse^ssing : each of Che four aspects bf imple- o?^- 
mentation of caree\r educatibh. Eight of the nine states had plans to' 
assess the level of\^statewide implementation;' the numbers ofpf&As applying 
fo'^or |;eceiving fun^s fbr career edubatibn activities was a frequently- 
mentibned criterion in this area.^^^states alsp expected dngbihg stat^ 
program audits (i*e.,.fbr schbo|^ impr™emirit or state accreditation 
efforts) to include career education implementation. 

With regard to more specific aspectsof career educatibri, six bf the 
nine states planned to .examine the extent of infusion of caree^ education 
into the school's curricula, and three states planned tb monitor the 
extent of business/cbmmuhity collaboration in LEAVs career education 
'efforts. Seven of the states planned sbme form of assessment of lefearner 
impact above and beyond data provided in the LEA reports^ State assess- 
ment programs that included career development compbnents , state program 
^audits that included student data, and student needs assessments were gome 
of the strategies mentioned. Two states indicated that contril^ied evaiu,^- 
-tioh studies were, to be c^i^ried out to assess the impjict of career educa- 
tion on the students. 




V 



table a 



Criteria for Assesaing ImpiementatiopL oi 

' [ Id ^fe Used by States Viaited 



tloa 



Crlt^rla^^o^ Assessing Statev^ TmplementatiaiL (N-S) ^ 

Number of LEAs applying for or receiving PL 95-207 funds 

Number of LEAs receiving other federal funds for 
career education activities 

. Number and kirt.d of materials distributed 
Niflaber of participants in workshops and meetings 
State needs assessment results- 
State program audits (e,g,, for school improvemi<^^rdgrams, others) 

Narrative_statements from participants regarding inlervice 
training 

LEAs' stated intent to maintairr efforts with local support 
LEA evaluation reports 

Data_frpm_ the Chief State School Officers' Career Education 
Implementation Questionnaire 

gg^B ria for Assessing Infusion tato— Corxiculum^^N^S) 

Nuj^'er of classes where career education is being infused into 
curriculum , 

Number of studenfes^jjji classes where caree.r education is being 
infused 

Examples of activities or irifuplbh strategies being used 
Curriculum objectives and achi^emeht r^tes 
LEA evaluation reports (not further, differentiated) 



No. of States 
PJ^nning to Use 

3 



1; 
1 
1 
1 

2 

r 
1 

3 



1 
2 
1 

A 



Criteria jixi^^s^ ssj^ Collaboration with Busines8/Conmunife-g^Groups-CN^ 5) 
Number of representatives on local career education action councils 
Minutes of meeting of local action councils 
Number and presentations made or statements issued 
Local evaluation reports by business/community groups 



2 
1 
1 
2 



.Criterla^^fof-Ass^asi^ig- Learner Impact (N«7) ^ 

State assessment program, career, development component 

Other state program audits or assessments (e,g,, SIP, accreditation) 

State (student) needs assessment 

Format controlled evaluation study 

LEA evaluation reports (not further differentiated) 



i 
2 
2 
2 
3 
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Aiiof the states visited had some plans to ase evaluation data as 
they are obtained in order to modify and improve existihg prbgMis, and 
some states indicate^ chahgeis had already been made or were\:planned in 
their requirements for FY80 I^A projects bakd on Results observed for the 
FY79 projects. Two states also indicated an intent to use these results 
to identify effective projects or stratiegies that could be disseminated to 
other lEAs or LEAs in the state. 

The highly idiosyncratic nature of the various states* evaluation 
plans an^ activities, however, severely limits their potential utility in 

a cross-statejassessment of career education implementation- It is -likely 

. - ^' _ _ _ _ ' ji 

that existing data collection procedures would need to be considerably 

modified, in order to produce any data capable of being compared across the 
various^ states. ^ ^ 



^- 'rp^what extent, an d how^^^-h ^ the Inc entive Acbv already served as a 
stimulus for enhan cing c ai ^er edueat^on implementation? " 

All of the states visited reported that career education, implementa- 
tion had increased in their ii^^ates over the p'^J|t year (s^nce the state 
Pi-95-207 efforts got underway). As evidence of such at^hcrea'se, several 
states mentioned the greater number of career educatio.n>^pro jects being 
carried out as a result of the availability of federil^. funds.; These 
projects, were seen ajs resultini in more inservice training for staff, iore 
in^sion ^careft edjication into academic curricula, more services being 
a/a^labl^o students, and more students being reached. A second major 



zndicator of progress: in 'implementing career education was the increase in 
i^.t^rest in career education in the states during the past year, as 
rev^ealed by more calls and requests for technical assistance relating to 
^^^^'^^ ^^^<^^i^o^ and more support and offers of help from business and 
coAtaUnity grbwps. A third reported indicator was the increase in the 
focus and articulation of the states' career education programs, resulting 
,in more systematic efforts, to implement career education. 
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The Incentive Act was given much of the credit for these bbiii^id 
gains, although in two states adoption of state education stJSndards ^hat 
included career development or career education also contributed signifi- 
cantly. In addition to providing funds, the Incentive Act^was seen as 
providing a:^eeded push for many of the states to pull together their ' 
career education efforts at the state and local levels into coordinated' 
programs. The flexibility inherent in the Act wis appreciated, in that ^ 
states felt they were able under this Act to structure the kind 'of prograi 
and activities that would best meet their needs. The incentive Act 
program also had considerable "PR^ value for the states, enhancing the 
perceived legitimacy of their efforts b^ providing federal backing and " 
enhancing public awareness of the program, which resulted in increased 
participation and support. Business and coiianity organization commit- 
ments to provide resources and people were also cited as helpful factors 
in increasing career education implementation. 



^- What are the states ' exp^.at44ms-^f€^ ferth^^ career education imple- 
mentation und e r the Incenri ve Act, an d -to what extent do they have 
plans for mai ntainin^-the^^^^ram^j^t^the Incentive Act expires: 



.7 



All of the states viiited anticipate farther increases in career edu- 
cation implementation over the next few years, assuming no drastic reduc - 
txons-^Ln^^urr^ ^evels of federal or state support . Projections for the 
proportion of school districts that would be implementing career education 
to at least some degree by the expiration of the Incentive Act (1984) 
ranged from 25 to 100 percent, with nearly half of the states estimating 
that most, if not all, the LEAs would be involved by that time. Several 
states had^ncorporated implement a tWn schedules (es.g.^ 30 new districts 
involved each year) into their state plans, in order to ensure that they 
reach these goals. 

There was less agreement among the states regarding what would happen 
after the. Incentive Act expired. A few expected that ifflplementatiori 
efforts would continue with state and local support and that programs 
would be strengthened in LEAs that had already become involved. Other 
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states, state support has not been high, expressed some doubts about 

the extetit to which career education implementation efforts would continue, 
State support, either through providing funds directly or through inclu- 
sion of career education in state graduation or accreditation standards, 
was viewed as essential td^ maintaining a high level of career education 
implementation. In general, Ntfiough, the states ,Were more concerned about 
the remaining four years of their current five--year plans t had about what 
would follow. One state indicated that it would be preparing a second 
five-year plan in 1983 and would deal with the issue then. 
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CAREER EDUCATION IMPLEMENTATION AT THE 
INTERMEDiATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 



-- - - _. _■ _ _^ _ _ V 

in addition to the state-level interviews reported in the previous 

chapter^ project staff also visited !)n each/state three to five intermedi- 
ate and/or local educational agencies tlHat were receiving Incenti^ Act 
funds. Seven intermediate education' agencies (lEAs) and 24 local educa- 
tion agencies CLEAs) were visited. The purpose of these visits was 
similar to that of the state-level visits: to determine how PL95-207 
^ funds were being used to facilitate career education implementation at the 
»^ intermediate and local levels. In particular, staff sought to obtain 
answers to the following questions. 

1. To what extent^ and how, are intermediate education agencies 
involved in career education implementation under PL95-2d7? 

2. What kinds of activities are^being carried out by these lEAs to 
' foster career education implementation, and with what results? 

3. To what extent do the local education agencies receiving PL95-207 
funds appear to be committed to implementing care^^a: education? 

4. What kinds of activities are being carried out by these LEAs to 
foster career education implementation, and^with what results? 

5. To what extent are business and coSunity organizations collabo- 
rating in or supporting career education at the local level? 

In addition, project staff also sought to determine how readily measures 
^ career education implementation at the ^ intermediate and local levels 
could be obtained. \ . . . 



Methods 

In selecting the intermediate and local education agencies to be 
visited, no attempt was made to obtain a representative sample. The small 
number of projects, that could be visited with Che resources available 
precluded the possibility that the results obtained could be generalized 
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to the^ pbpuiatioh of • lEAs or LEAs in the states participating in the^ 
incentive Act program. Rather, our intent was to observe intermediate and 
local level projects in action to determine the range of activities that 
were being c'arried but arid needs that were being addressed. State coordi- 
nators were therefore asked to nominate several lEAs arid/or LEAs in their 
respective states that had received FY79 PL95-2e7 funds to implement 
career education and whose projects were already -underway^ Withi^n the ■ 
states, the state coordinators typically suggested projects th^ illus- ^ 
trated the various types of projects they were supporting (e.g.V estab- 
lishmenr of resource centers, development of staff training progr^s) arid 
the various local cont ext s in which career education was being' implemented 
(e.g., small rural districts, suburban districts, urban/inner-city dis- 
tricts). A list of the seven lEAs and 24 LEAs selected to be visited is 
provided in Table 9. 

At the lEA level, interviews^ were conducted with the director or 
person in the agency Responsible for career education. At the local 
level, project staff interviewed the local career education cdordinatpi' 
and/or project director. In addition^ at most of the LEAs project staff 
also met with teachers or counselors participating in the project arid/or a 
member of the local career educatibri action council. Both lEA and LEA 
interviews were unstructured in nature, with the interviewers attempting 
to determine how the various agericies were involved in career education 
implemeritatioh and to collect pertinent indicators of intermediate and 
iocai-level program perfbrmarice. 

The remainder of this chapter presents a suimnary of the findings from 
these interviews. Abstracts for six especially ribtew<^thy Ibcal career 
education projects are^presented in Appendix A of this report. These 
^abstracts illustrate soie of the ways that PL95-207 furids are stimulating 
career education implementation in a variety bf settings around the 
country. 
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iile 9 
EA Sites Visited 



Region State 



LEAs 



lEAs 



Massachusetts Merrlanac 



II New Jersey 



III Pennsylvania 



IV Georgia 



Ohio 



VI touislana 



VII Missouri 



VIII Montana 



Oregon 



Hamiltown Township 
, Milburn School &r the 
Hearing Impaired 
Jersey City 
Wayne Ifewirship^^ 

Aitoona 

West Shore District 
Philadelphia 



Rome City 
Muscogee County 

Scioto County 
East Cleveland ' 

St, Tatnmanjf Parish 
Ascetisibti Parish 
Jefferson Parish 

Mid-Buchanan R'-V 
University City 
St. Louis 

Kansas City ^ 

Missoula 
Helena 

Steveiisville 

Salem 
Medford 



Northeast Regional 
Education Center 

Worcester CE Consor- 
tium^ Inc. 

Educational Improve- 
ment Center/North- 
east 

Educational Improve- 
ment Center/Central 

Bucks County Inter- • 

mediate Unit 
Delaware County Inter 

mediate Unit 
Central Susquehanna 

intermediate Unit 



F1 nri T ncy 



To What Extent, and How, are Intennediat e^^xiucation Agencies ^Involved 



in Career Edacatxog.-Cader PL9^^20;^ 

Intermediate edudation agencies (iEAs) were activly involved iri career 
education implementation under PL95-207 in three of the nine states 
visited/tthe other states either did ^ot have such intermediate-level 
education ^ageticies, or had riot allocated any of their Incentive Act funds 
to them. J ^ Information relating to the nature of their involvement is 
shown in Table 10. 



MostLlsix of the seven) lEAs visited were agencies that iiad existed 
prior^ to \PL95-207 and tfiat had .responsibilities iri areas other than career 
education. On the .average, they hAd been involved in career education for 
approximately four and one-half years. Five were regiorial education ser- 
vice centers whose staff provided training and other forms of assistance 
to LEAs in the region; the sixth was a^ commuriity education-work council 
whose furictibri was to promote collaboration among vatxoua community groups 
regarding a number of education and training programs. The remaining lEA, 
dri the^ other harid^ was actually a cbnsortium of LEAs that had banded 
together in 1979 to apply for PL95-207. funds. The "lEA" furictibri was to 
coordinate the career education activities of the LEAs in the consortium. 
(In this instance, all of the funds received were funneled through to the 
LEAs.) 

The average lEA grant was $36,250. The PL95-2b7 grants typically 
re|j)re8ented about half of these lEAs * career educatibri budgets, although 
iri three cases all of the lEA's career education funds came from PL95-207. 
Where other career educatibri furids were received^ they tended to come 
mostly from other federal sources (e.g., DOL education-work council arid 
CETA funds, ESEA Title IV B and C funds^ and vocational education funds). 



Typically, -there were brie to three PTE professional staff involved in 
career education implementation within the lEA, approximately orie-third of 
whom were supported by the PL95-207 funds. There were also up to three 
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Table iO 

lEA Involvement in Carggr Education (N«7j 

Number of lEAs that existed prior to PL95-207 

Number of iEAsj^ith respor^ibilities other than career 
education implementation 

Average number of years involved in career ^education 
(range) ' |r ' 

_ • ^ ' - fl 

Average amount of Pt95-207 support 

(range) 

• Average percent of total lEA career education budget 
(range) 

Average percent of lEA career education funds from: 
other federal sources 
state career education funds- 
other state fuijids ' fT^ 
. other 

|size of career education staff: 

average number of FTE professionals 
(range) 

number supported by PL95-207 funds 

average number of FTE support staff 
(range) 

number supported by PL95-207 funds 
average percent of total lEA staff 



(i-8:> 

*$36,250 
($0-$98,300) 



(15^i 



% 

00%) 



35% 
Q% 

10% 
4% 



1.9 
(1-3.5) 

0.6». 

1.0 

(.2-3) 



0.1 

9% 



'one of the IE As reported receiving $88,000, all of which was funneled 
directly to LEAs. 



PTE support staff for c^&«eer education, somewhat over one-tenth of whom 
were supported by Pt95-207. In general, the career education staff within 
these lEAs comprised only 9X of the total staff, indicating that career 
^ education was rarely a major thrust for these agencies. 



2. What kinds of activities are bein^ carried^ut by these lEAs to foatWr 
career education implementation, and with^ what resiilt^l 

The major functibh of these lEAs is to help traiii LEA staff in career 
education concepts an^-Tirethodoiogies ; information on their training and 
other activities during the past year is presented in Table 11. All of 
the lEAs visi^d had been involved in training teachers and other building 
level per sbiihel Ce.g.^ principals, counselors ), and most reported also 
>rbviding training fpr local career education cobrdinatbrs. Other groups 
receiving training from these JEAs included a regional counselors associa* 
t ion and students. On the average, each lEA reported conducting approxi- 
mately fourteen workshops, each having appfoxiEaateiy 18 participants. (it 
should be noted, however, that the lEAs appeared to define a wbrkshbp 
differently, with at least one counting multiple sessions a's separate 
workshops while another viewed them as parts of a single effort. I The 
topics cbvered in these workshops frequently included career education . 
infusion strategies, development or use of career education curriculum 
guides and materials^ and combatting sex and race bias or stereotyping. 

_ _v_l 

Other topics addressed were evaluation procedures, exemplary career educa- 
tion programs, and Ifor students) job getting and keeping skills. Most of 
the IE As were amassing data relating to the impact of this training oh 
trainees knowledge and attitudes. Very few had attempted to ascertain 
the extent of impact on trainees' subsequent practice. 

Other career education implementation activities that these lEAs 
engaged in included developing and/or disseminating career education 
materaals and promoting collabbrative relatibhshipsj with business and ; 
community organizations. A few were also involved \n ne^ds assessment, 

progrdm pla|ining,Varid/br evaluatibn activities. Several of these agencies 

\ _ __ ? ^ 

were attempting to assess the impact of these activities, on the level of 
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Table 11 

Activities and AccbmpLltshmentS- of lEAs undar -PL95^207 CN«7) 

._ _ _ . ■ } 

Number of lEAs providing inservice training for: 

teachers 

local career education coordinators 
other educational personnel ^ 

other ; 

Average nuiaber of workshops conducted by JEAs ' 
(range) ^ ^ » 

average number of participarits ^ 
Number of lEAs reporting evidence of impact of training on: 

trainees* knowiedge/attitudes 

trainees' practice / 
Number of IEAS engaging in: 

prpmdtirig collaborative relationships 
developing career education materials 
dissemiriatihg career education materials 
needs assessments or program planning 
evaluation ^' 

other I : . 

V _ 

Number of lEAs having evidence of impact of activities on: 

level of career education implementation 

leant^r butcbmes 

Number of iE^ reporting career educatibh implementation in 
region has increased in past year 

Average percent of schoola in region estimated to be 
implemehting career educatiort^^currentiy ^ ^ ' 

Average^ercent of schools in region ejected to be 
impiemfenting career education when Incentive Act: expires 



cateer educ^attion impiementation in the region ta few were also trying to 
get data relating to effects on student outcomes J. All of these lEAs 
reported that career education implementation had increased substantially 
in their regidn during the past yeari duli to the availability of PL95-207 
funds for LEAs as well as to their oyn efforts. They estimated that ibh 
the, average^ 562 of the schools in the region w^re currently implementing 
, career education to at least some extent. This figure was expected to ^ 
^^ricrease by pver 20Z over the next few years if federal, state, and local 
support remained constant* 

•7" . ..... . ___V.__.' ^ - - - - - ^. -. 

3* To what extent do the Local Education Agencies-^ecgiving PI:i95^*^7; : ^ 

funds appear to be committed to implement^xng ca4r^r^^ucatiQq4 ' . 

Bai|(ed dtt the d^ta presented in Tabl€ 12^ career education appears to 
be an integral part, of these LEAs' programs. Of the 24 LEAs visited, the 
average number of yeifrs of invblvemeht in career education activities w^s 
6, with the dates of initial iijyolvejnenC^ ranging -from as early as 1966 .to 
as late as 1980. Almost all of thes LEAs indicated an increase in caree? 
education activities since PL95-207- funds became available. 

All the sites visited had, of course, received grants under PL95-2i}7. 
These, grants ranged from $1^000 to $216,925, with an average of $33,000; 
all were tq cover approximately 12 months, these funds comprised, jon the 
avelrage, only abbiit 38^ of the total funding for career education at these 
sites. Other funds used to support career education efforts at the local 
level included: other federal funds, e.g.. Vocational Education , ESEA 
. Title iV B and 0, CETA, and ESAA (7%;, state career education funds (3%);. 
other state funds ^ ♦ e. g. general funds, resource center, special grants", 
trade and industry, world of work, and law enforcement programs (7%)^ 
local education funds 1372); and other non-gbverhment funds, e.g., busi^ 
ness, industry, and/or community organization^ It is worth noting 

that nearly as much support is coming from local funds as from PL95--207, ■ 
even though local matching was not formally required in FY79. 
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. ^ : ••■ , Table 12 , ' • 

I^^rLevel^-Support for Career Education. (N"24j 

Background ^ ^ - . 

»v \ . _ 

Average number of years LEAs have beep involved In imple- 

mehtihg career education g yxs. 

Percent LEAs where level of involvement reportedly increased / 
since PL95-2b7 fuiids became available " ^ 95% / 

Funding-^ ^LocajU^r^er Education Program ^ 

Average Size of Pt95-2d7 grant $33,107 

Average perCient^qf ^otal local career education ef fbrfc^- ; 

suppotted by PL95^2 38^ 

Average; percent of career education effort 

sujpported by other funds i . 

other federal funds (e.g.. Vocational Education; ESEA 

Title IVB^C; CETA; and ESAA) . 7^ 

/State career education funds ^ 3^ 

Other state funds (e.g., general funds, resource center, 

special grants, trade and industry, world of Work, and : , 

law enforcement programs) ' > 77 

local funds V ^yj^ 

other (e.g.i business, Industry, cef^unity groups) 8% 

4acal Career Education Staff 

Average number of local cdbrdina tors/district '25 
(range) (l^^ 

Average number of schools ,served By. each local coordinator 22.0 
(range) (1-130+) 

Average number of years local coordinators have held that 
position ^ 

^"^Se) (6 ni03.-7 yrs.) 

Average number of years local coordinators/project directors ^ 
have been involved in career education 5^2 
^"^^e) ' ' (5 n,os.-12 yrs.) 

Percent local (joorditiators/project directors receiving 

special training regarding career education implementation 83t 
- (contlnaed) 
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67% 



. ; ' ■ tibie 12 , 

: (continued) 

Percent coordinators/project directors who are: 

guidance counselors \ • . 21% 

principals 8% 

district superintendents 4% 

other adS.nistrators/offic Super- 
intendent, Ditectpr of instruction. Dire of Pupii 
Personnei: Services) ' . ' ^ 

Percent local cbordihators/px^bject directors whoN^port to: ' « 

' ; school principals 25%' 

district- superintendents V 17% » 

' 'Other administrative cials. - ' 58% 

Average size of LEAs* career education staff: « o 

number of FT^E professional staff 4.5 . 

_'• _ ' _ ^ _ ' ■ " " ' 

'percent supported by PL95-207 funds • . . 33% 

ntimber of FTE j^upport staff \ 1.2 

percent supported by PL95-207 funds 34% 

Average nuinber FTE; prof essidtial staff reporting to local 

CQordlnator/proJect director 5.1' 

; Average number FTE support staff reporting to local coor- 
/ dihator/prbjectWirec.tor . ' ^ 1•4^J 

District-Level Support ^ 

: ^ . _ . \. . _ _ _ J .. 

Percent LEAs w^here superiatetldent has formally endorsed 

caree^ education - , ^ - 100% 

Percent LEAb where superintendjent haa been actively involved' 

In career education program | 100% 

* Percent LEA school boards fbrthally endorsing career education ' ' 73% 

Percent LEAswftere career' education is a formal component ^ ^ ^ 

of educational program or curriculum ^ , 98% 

Percent of LEAs whose 6«reer education programs include : 

infusion of career emphasis in k-12 curriculum 100%"^ 

cbllabbratibn between business, cbmmunity, ans schools 100% 

:^ - ------ • • ■ 

\ prombting bias-free career planning ^ 95% 

erihahcihg students' awareness bf careers ^ / 100% 

enabling students to develop employ ability skills 100% 
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(continued) 



ERIC 



Tatle 12 ; 
(continued) 



Percent LEAs conducting foowil training for staff in career .< • 

education concepts. ' 95%: 

Average percent, teachers participating in training 77% 

Average percent counselors participating in training ' 84% 

Average percent administrators participating in training ^ 79% 

Average percent paraprbf essionais participating in training ' 92% 

Percent LEAs using PL95-207 ' funds to support training 80% 

Percent LEAs forialiy endorsing the development of colla- 
borative» relationships with business and/or community 

(BLiP/ee) groups 65% 

Percent of eiidbrsemerits providing for BLIP/CC involve- ' 
ment in: - 

piaiming curriculum offerings 60% 

providing career exploration opportunities , 93% 

providing work experience opportunities 73% 

providing educational materials or resources^' * " '67% 

Percent LEAs using PL95-2d7 funds 'to support BLIP/ee 

involvement ■ ' . . ^ 64% 
Percent LEAs that have developed formal career education 

^japlemehtatipri plan ^ 74% 
Rercent plans endorsed by: ^ 

school board ^ 76% 

» school superintendent . . 82% 

local career education action council ^ 76% 

other business /community groups 41% 

organizations of school personnel 47% 
Percenp LEAs using PL95-207 funds to support development 

or revision of local implementation plan 31% 
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There were, on the average, 2*3 local career education diSbrdinators in 
theae LEASi although several of the larger districts had as many as 5 or 6. 
typically each coordinator was responsible for approximately 22 schools, 
although again this varied with the size of the district. Most of the 
local coordinators interviewed had been involved in career edocatxon for 
several years before being appointed career education cbdrdiriatbr ^ although 
nine indicated that their involvement ^gan when they assumed that .posi- 
tioSi^'-OT^v four indicated that thei# initial irivblvemeht had come within 



thcf'past year^^when the LEA applied for and received PL9^?-£e7 funds. 

The average size of the career education staff in these tE As was 4.5 
professioni^l PTE. Approximately one-third of this professional staff was 
supported by PL95-207 funds. Support staff averaged 1.2 FTE, a third of 
which was supported by PL95-207 funds. ^ * • 

■' ' r ' 

Career education appears to be a district-level (as compared to 

^^tjuilding-^level) effort in the 24 LEAs visiCed. Several of the local 
coordirs^tors/prdject directors interviewed had been (or were also) 
building-level guidance counselors 'or principals. Most, however, were 
district-level adminis trati^ve personnel ^ iricludirig at least one Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Three-fourths of these coordinators/pro ji^ct directors 
reported to District Superihtehdehts or other district-level officials. 

_ _ _ _ . _ ._ ■ ■ . : V 

All of the superintendents of these tEAs have'"^ formally endorsed career 
education atld are actively involved in the career education pifograms. 
Almost three-fourths of the LEA schodl boards have also fortaally eriddrsed 
career educatidtl. This support waj viewed by many local: coordinators/ 
project directors as very important for developing enthusiasm for and 
commitment to career education at the building level . 

All but one of the LEAs visited have included career education as a 
formal component of their educational prdgram including r infusion of a 
career emphasis in the K-12 curriculum; coilaboration between business, 
ccMmnunity, and schools; enhancing st^iiderits' awareness of careers, and 
' enablMig students to develop empioyability skills. All but one of the 
LEAs also emphasized promoting bias-free career planning in their program. 
Nearly all the LEAs visited had conducted formal training for their staff ' 
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in career education concepts, with the majority of their staff ;^articipat- 
ing in thil training. ' The average proportions of staff involved in this 
training were: 77% of the teachers iti the LEAs, 842 of the counselors ^ 
79% of the administrators^ and 92X of the para^^ofessionals. Other grain- 
ing efforts included separate workshops for librarians ^ superintendents,^ 
curriculum specialists^ PTAs, and local school advisory coimnittees. All 
but four of these LEAs are using PL95-207 funds to support this training. 

About two-thirds of the LEAs had fdrmaily endorsed the development of 
collaborative relationships with J)usiness and/or community tBLiP/ec; 
groups. Specific areas of cdllaboratioh that were encouraged included: 
planning curriculum of f erings : ( 60%) , providing career exploration oppor- 
tunities (93%), providing work experience opportunities (73%), and pro- 
viding educational materials and resources (67%). About two-thirds of the 
tlAs had used PL95-207 funds to support or stimulate such BLIP/GG involve- 
ment. These funds were used to support costs of career exploration 
activities for students, travel for field trips, developing career aware- 
ness for CETA prime sponsors, and an advisory cduncil career day, among 
others. 

Ab:dUt three-fourths of the LEAs developed formal career education ^ 
imi>lementation plans. in three-fourths, or more, of these LEAs, the plans 
have been fully endorsed by the school board (76%), school superintendent 
(82%), and/br local career education action council (^6^> . Other busi- 
ness, cdiranunity groups and/or organizations of school personnel had 
endorsed the implementation plans of nearly half the LEAs. AbbUt one- 
third of these LEAs had used PL95-207 funds to support development or 
revision of local implementation plans. 



^- What kinds -inactivities are being carried out by these LEAs to foster 
career education implementation and with what results? 

the activities and accomplishments fdr th^L979-1980 school year of 
the 24 local career ^duteation projects visited are summarized in Table 
13. As car^ be seen, Nifearly all of these projects were using a portion of 
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TabXe 13 

. _ _ _ . 

ser— Education Projects 

-Sxifiported^w lth FY79 PL95-207 Futtds^ (N"24) 



Percent, funded LEAs using PL95-267 funds to support ^ 
(and evaluate) the following activities i 

incorporating CE concepts and approaches l^to the . 87% (55%) 

instructional program 

developing ^tld implementing cbmprehens^-ve career 61% (50%) 

guidance and counseling services 

developing and implementing collaborative relation- 61% (36%) 

ships with BLIP/CC groups \ 

, providing on-site work experiences for youth 35% (23%) 

fempioying a local CE coordinator 57% (27%) 

training local CE coordinators , 26% (14%) 

providing iriservice training on CE for local 96% (73%) 
educational persbjinel 

purchasing>-CE supplies and m^erials ' 91% (59%) 
Ltv 

eStablishli^e arid operating community CE councils 39% (23%) 

establishing arid operating CE resource centers 70% (32%) 

adopting, reviewing^ and revising local plans for CE 48% (18%) 

cdriductirig CE rieeds assessments and evaluations 73% (32%) 

Percent tEAs attempting to reduce bias and stereotyping 
in career choice by: 

screening materials used for possible bias/ , 52% 

stereotyping 

^ training teachers in techniques for combatting bias/ 65% 
stereotyping 

modification the instructional program to include • j51% 

avoidance of bias/stereotyping f 

other (e.g., field trips to ob^rve nontraditional 35% 
role models,* student workshops) \ * 



conducting institutes for community leaders and 43% (18%) 

parerits regarding riature and goals of CE ' ' 
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Table 13 



(continued) 



Average percent ok teachers in districts using a careers 
emphasis in their\instruction, by grade level: 

grades K-3 

^ grades 4-»6 

grades 7-9 

grades 10-12 

Percent LEA^ for A*iich these figures represent an increase 
relative to 1978r79 school year 

Average percent increase in teacher involvement relative to 
1978-79 school year 

Average percent counselors in districts that are assisting 
in implement ihg career education, by level: 

elementary ; * 

w 

ihtermediate 
Eondary » = 

Percent tEAs for which these figures represent an increase 
relative to 1978-79 school year ^'^^i 

Percent tEAs reporting increased career education imple- 
mentation over past year 

Average percent schools within funded districts with some 
level of career education implementation currently ongoing 

Average* percent schools within funded district! projected 
to have somg J^yei of implementation by expiration of 
Incentive Act 



.A 




\ 

theik PL95-207 furidJ to support iriservice tritiningi materials acqaisition/ 
evaluait ion/dissemination activities , and ac^S^ities aimed at ihcbrpbrat ing 
career education into the instructional program. Between one-half and 
three-fourths of the LEAs visited also reported activities aimed at estab- 
lishing and operating career resource centers, conducting caieer educatiori 
needs assessments or evaluation studies, developing ^hd implementing 
comprehensive guidance and counseling services , developing collaborative 
relationships with business atid community orgariizatibris , arid/or employing 

.a Ibcal career education coordinator. The local career education coordi- 

^ . - ' ^ . . _ _ _ _ f 

nators/project directors had plans to evaluate between one- and two-thirda_ 

.bf the activities undertaken this year. However, as these evaluations had 

not been completed at the time bf the visits ^ no data were available 

regarding the activities' accomplishments. 

__ _9._ 

All but five, of the LEAs htfd made at leas^ some systematic effort to 
reduce biksKjInd stereb typing in students ' career planning or career- 
choice, and three of those five indicated that this was ati objective, but 
one that hadjhbt yet been addressed. Teacher training and modification of 
the instructional programs were the^most frequently-reported means bf 
combatting bias arid stereotyping ^ l{ut screening of materiais for possible 
bias was also mentioned often. Other. strategies , employed emphasized 
exposure to nontraditional career models through student field trips or 
workshops . ^ 

In the districts visited, between 53% and 62% bf the teachers, on the 
average > were reported to be using a "careers emphasis*' in their instruc- 
tion, ever three-fourths of the LEAs reported this tb be ah increase 
relative tb the 1978-79 school year, with the percentage increase averag- 
ing 24%. Even larger proportions of the cbuhselbrs in these LEAs were 
^reported to be assisting in the implementation of career education — from 
62% to 82%. Again, for most LEAs this represented an increase relative to 



the previbus year^ although the local coofdiriators/proje^c direcCprs were 
not able to e^flC^te the percent of Increase as they cbuld fbr teachers. 
TJiese increases were for the most part attributed to the inservice train- 
it^y materials acquisicioti, arid/or local cbordihatbr effbr'ts supported by 
the PL95-207. grants. Other contributing factors mentioned were^trong 
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support from local admihiatrators (e.g*, principals, superintendents, 
Ichopl boards) and local business and commuhity groups arid- the flexibility 
that allowed: teachers to participate ^in local program planning and to 
select their own materials*. ' 

An average of 89% of the schools in the twenty-four districts visited 
were implemehting career education to at least some extent during the 
1979-1980 school year; in two-thirds of the LEAs this represented an 
increase (sometimes dramatic) relative to the 1978-1979 school year. 
Nearly ail the LEAs projected even more widespread implemeritation over the 
next few years ^ with an average of 95% of the schools expected ultimately 
to be implementing career education-' Again, the Incentive Act funds and 
the activities they supported were given most of the credit for the accel- 
erating levels of implementation. Continued growth of career education 
within these districts was seen as subject to the availability ^bf addi- 
tional federal or state fuhds^ continued emphasis on staff triinirig (par- 
ticularly presefvice traintngj to maintain motivation and. to compensate 
for staff turnover, the cbmmitmeht of local administrators and state-level 
officials (including state graduation or accreditaCioh requirem^sJ, and 
support and pressure from the local community for programs. to improve th4 
quality of high school graduates. Possible obstacles seen to further 
implementation included downturns in the local ecbriomi^ climate and the 
advent of programs that would compete for scarce staff time and district 
resources (e.g.,. the "back to basics" movement, PL94-i42), 

5* To what extent are basinessji^^xd^ rnf iim tinity drgwi collaborating 
in or supporting career educ^ion at the-lbcAj^level? 

I - - 

Information regarding the nature and extent of collaboration with 
local business and community organizations for these LEAs is presented in 
Table 14. About two-thirds of the LEAs visited have established active * 
career education action councils. Th$ average number of business or_ 
community organizations represented on these councils is 16, brofcteff^down 
(on the average) as follows: 6^% business , industry , or professibrtat 
organiz.ations; 7% labor organia^^tions; civic or conanunity groups; 3% 
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table 14 



Stipport fo r C a reer Educa tAon^roirams 
from Local flbaAn e s B an d Coiimunir&y Groups 

Local Career Education Action. Gounclls 

Percent LEAs with active local career education action councils 

Average numberj^of business/community organizations represented 
on councils (range) ^ 

Average composition of local action councils 

percent representatives of local business, industry, or 
professional organizations 

percent representatives of local labor drganizatiSns 

percent representatives local civic /conSunity groups 

percent Representatives of groups for individuals with 
special needs 

percent other te.g., £rivat:e schools , etgdents , parents, 
senior citizens, PTA rnlabers, and educators) 

Average number of years local action councils have been in 
bperatlon (range) ; - . 

Percent local action councils that have: ^ 

formally endorsed local career education programs and policies 

aided in reviewing/revising local career education implementa- 
tibh plans 

developed or endorsed LEA proposals for PL95''207 fu^ds 

developed guidelines for collabor^^ 
business/community organizations and the schbdis 

acted to stimulate involvement of local business/community 
groups in career education program 

Percent local action councils that regularly cooperate with other 
local advisory councils (e^g., local CETA planning councils) 

' t ■ • . ^ ,, 

Support^ from Lbcal Business/Cbnnnuhity Organizations 

_ . * 

Percent LEAs where business/community organizations have provided 
funds to support career education activities 



65% 

16 
(5-54) 



65% 

n 

6% 
3% 
19% 



4- yrs. 
(^-15) 



62% 

38% 
46% 

31% 

69% 

71% 



36% 



Average level ojt funds provided 
(range) 

• __ . ^ 
Percent LEAs where business/community organizations hav6 
provided people or facilities to support career education 
activities 



8S 



$8,266 
($2,800-$14,^0) 



96% 
(cbhtlhued) 



Table 14 ' X 
(continued) 



"PercTOt tEto where busiriess/cd organizations have conducted 

or assisted in career education workshops 

fey'cent tEAs where business/communi organizations have prepared 
or disseminated materials for use in career education 

Percint_LEAs where business /community organizations have lobbied 
or otherwise encouraged the state legislature to support career 
education 

PercTOt where business/cbiraniinity_ organizations have lobbied or 
otherwise encouraged local school boards tb support career educatio 

_ ; ... ^ 

Percent LEAs expecting further or continued involvement of local 
business/community organizations in career education efforts^ 



groups repreaentxng individuaU with sp^icial needs; and 19X other (e.g., 
private schools i students* parents, senior citizens , PTA Members , and 
. educators i) • : 



riis '1ib 



.These councils tilkve been in operation for an average of four years, 
and have engaged in a variety df activities. Two-thirds have formally 
endorsed local career ediacatioti programs arid policies and acted to stimu- 
late irivolvemerit bl local business or conSunit^ groups in career education 
programs, and about>one-th.ird have aided in reviewing or revising local 
career educatibri implementation plans and/br developed guidelines for 
collaboration between local business or j^mmuriity organizations and the 
schools. Nearly half were also involved in developing or enddrsirig the 
LEAs' PL95-207 proposals. In additiori, riearly threef-folirths^'Sf these 
local cburicils regularly c^ollaborate with other local advisory councils 
(e.g., local €ETA planning councils) . 



ic-$8,0t!( 



Local business and cdmmuriity prgi^izatiotis have iiso been supportive 
in other ways. About a th,ird of the tEAs vifited ifit received funds from 
business or coinmunity brgariizatibris to suppbj^^lt^^ ^ct 
ties.. The average level of funds' provid^dp 
actual amounts ranging from $2; 800 to $14^0!j| 
indicated that business fnd^^Smunity org4rfi|^ 
facilities!- to the LEAs td support career educa 
half indicated that business and community org|Uc| 

assisted .a career education workshop.. FitalLy ,4^aMt^i^ these LEAs 

__. - ■ _ x^^W^^ ^. 

reported that business and community orgai^zatibtij ;*^^^epar^ or dis- 

seminated materials for" use' in career eduA^tibn a^)^S^i^* Ibl^i^ of^ 

otherwise encouraged lotal school boards "ito ^j^PP^^ c^t^ And 

over one-third of thje tEAs indicated thit ib!4|Biiie8s^Jt co^unity organizk- 

ttons "lobbied** or otherwise encouraged the state legislature to support 



withXthe 
jl f pe ILEAs 
vided people or 
d over 
:^ducted or 



career e 



ation. 



1: 



These activities do not appear to be •'new" in the sense of dccurririg 
prior to Pt95-207; "rather, the local cobrdiriators/pfoject directors indir , 
c|ted this kind of support had been received in previoU^ years . ^However, ' 
all expected this support to increase, or at least to continue in\the next 



few years. 
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Local-tevei Activity Deiscriptions ; ^ 
Some Notable Examples 



Note: The fblldwirig activity descriptions are bas^ on materials collected 
during rapid feifedback assessment site ^isits to 27 local education agetft 

states. They are includeJ to provide readers of thit^ report wj 
a m8re realistic picture of the 'types of Ipcarl-level 'activities that 
currentlXunderway, usirig^ :^ ^ > 

RejaSers should not infer that the ":act:ivities chdsett^jji^ri^l^ 
evaluated* by or are otherwise endorsed by AIR orj the office of 
Education. They are intended to be illustrative Vpnly, * / 




' Ldcll Activity Description: 

Rome City, tSeorgrii, 
. ^ Career Education Program . 

The careelt education program in the schools of Rome ^ity, Georgia, ha 
accdmpiished a great deal with minimal outside funding. The Ipckl Career 
Education Coordiiiator' (CEC) ^ Mrs. Helen Smith, has led th(i way through he 
success in arranging and maintaining high levels of school/community 
involvement. * • 

The »Rome City School District is a small district of 5,665 students i 
tibrthe^h Georgia. TS^e area is semi-rural in ; character "Vith approximately 
equal numbers of black and white students. i 

Ft^)m 1973-74 to 1978-79^ the program operated using only local funds. 

- , - — , V 

Even so, activxtieis were extensive. Th^y included: ^ 

(1) All in-service session held severil times a year ,_ called 
^'Counselors and T#:^chers in SriaTustry^" in which local 
industries industry opens their doors to give educators a 
taste of other kinds of work. 

A junior high school course lasting oiie week called, . 
"Taking, a took at; Jobs in Floyd .County. " ^ 



. (3) A Sophomore £areer week. 



(4) A Career Guidance Cenfer, a large part of who ie c^bntentat 
has been provided or donated by local- business and 
industry. , \ 

(5) ^An Individual Planning System, in Jhich a teacher, 

' student^ ^ahd pais|lnt work together ^ach year throughout the 
student 's, high school years to plan the studehti*s career 
goals and educatibhal program. 

(6) Career education units itifuised at the elementary. ievel; 
units 'ph trahspbrtatioh, manufacturing, agribusiness' and 

' coimpinicat ions are taught at the first, third, and fifth 
grade levels; units oh construction^ seJr^ce, sales, and 
clerical careers are taught in the second fourth, and 
sixtH~ grades ; units on self awareness are also taught at / 
all grade levels. - - 

. . (7) A Busihess/Ihdustry/Education- Pro ject in cooperation with 
the Chamber of Coninerce. 

All these programs are still tinderw^ryi: Even with so much 
fctivity going on, however, full implementation of career education 




w«» ir* 19^78-79 still a goal, not an accompli sh^d fact. The utimet nelds- 
still to b«| adidressid were principally three: in-service staff 
development had not yet reached ail distri^qt. teachers; parents had riot 
been sufficiently involved in the program; ar^ career education materials x 

were hot in sufficient supply. So the Georgia State Department of 

• ' __ __ . . ^ 

Education awarded the Rome City Schools an implementation grant of $20,000 
in PL95-207 funds for 1979-80. 

With these additional resources ^ the local Career Edii^atibn 

Cbbrdihatbr (CEO planned a wide range of activities. These included 

^ _ __ _ »« ■_ J . 

in-service sessions ^or all teachers* counselors, administrators, and 
support staff in the district; use of "Teacher Career Representatives," 
vbiittiteer teachers iti each Elementary building who serve as prbgram 
liaisons;: use of counselors vto serve a parallel function in the junior 
high and high schools, with more emphasis on direct activities for 
students; conferences and. evening programs for ptfyents; and purchase of f 
new materials. ^ . 

All these activities, have been carried out without the addition of " 
extra stiff members or, indeed ^ any funds for staff salaries, other than • 
release^ time for teacher training. About two-thirds of the project's 
$20,000 grant have been spent for materialsi* and almost alt the rest has 
gone for released time. The Success of .this approach has depended in part 
on the existing level of ifetivity in Rome City and especially on the * 



ppsxtxon and commitment bfcthe CEC. 

Mrs. Smith has been the Director of Pupil Personnel Services. in the 
district since';i973i Her commitment to career education is a personal 
one, arising primarily out of her own experiences as a cbuhselbr. Her 
effbrts in the district have focused on imparting her enthusiasm for 
career education to the district* s teacheris , cbUnselbrs, and 
admihistrators and on developing comteunity involvement in the schools, 
partial list of involved community grbups includes : 
Chamber *bf _ Cbmniterce \ 

Civic Clubs - Vocational Guidance Cotmnittee of Rotary Club 

Advisory Committee on Career Education 

School Resource Persons Pile \; 

Post Secondary institutions - . 



Career in^rnship Pr^ f V ^-^^ 

Committee for SofHiomore Career Week h ^ * ^ 



Public and Privste Health Agencies 
Georgia Department of Labor : , 

High School Newspapers 

Rome Transit Department ■-]'■.'" 
Interagency Council ^ * ' • 

Junior Achievement. y . . 

Georgia Educational Television NSEwork ^: 
Itorthwest CESA - "Bread . and Butterflies" 
Mult General Learning^. Resource SerAH.ce8 
YMCA/Civil Air P|itrol , 

- [ I / :r :/ , 

The depth and continuity of her involvement and her leadership 
position in the district's admihistfatibn have been key elements in the 
steady growth of career education. The eight counselors who work under 
her are ha^pll emissaries of career education in the secondary schools. 
At the el|S€ntary level, the dejrignatidn of the eight Teacher Career 
Representatives, all committed and enthusiastic, has made this Rome City 
Program truly comprehensive one. 



Coimsi^l^nt to evaluation is another of the project's key elements. 
Gebrgia^^tCrtC^ Referenced Tests, which aljj^iudehts take each year, 
include ''a section oiv€areer Development; these results are examined by the 
prbjectsand-^istrict^feaf f each year at thfe fourth and eighth grade levels 
to^ dent ity part icula^^^^ of weakness that may need increased 

emphasisi^ Staff develbpnseht needs of all teachers^are regularly measured 
fe*- and ppst-adSi^iiistratibn of the Staff Devetopment- Survey 4 

Career .G Uidaiice * In addition, .^ach teabhex makes regular 





h^prhihg tjie number of ■ career educaitibti unit^'.deve.loped, ' n 
^4^TCe pe^le oor ^^^^^^^^^ taken. These 

'^gularly monit:p^e^|8y monitor usage 



ej education materials *^iii the;^^ 



Rome's sf:h<)i61 librarians repr«1i^it)tal!^ 
brai^ians tegular ly team w!i;i 

' " r .... . -^S- 





commitment of 



the program: 



tifyiudeful cat:^r edUctttibn ^tlsburcle^^^ and then provide 

1 t,r'- '-■ ■ ^ : ' •^^■-■^'^-1^-'^''ii^^'^W''- 

, the encburagement igippbit aecesMr#-tid>/^^ 



^^^fe:^>prbgtam4la^ ^ 
funds atid 



e3^ 
etii: 
pro 



^m.^a^^;«qft3 coor^inafc^^^^^ other sducces of 

en^l^^mpm^^m and YETP. Foor 



ntr^f T^t^^ile^ on local workers 



rlkitJj^d,^"Wt^^^ the library ai>d 

rojefet .itafiSv'-^ plus the suppart of ,the 
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district^ will he Ip.. cont inqe the program eveti after PL95-207 funds are 

depleted. The local system superintendent cotmented, *'Pt95-267 funds have 

enabled us to improve th^ program in ways we have wanted to. ;but couldn't 
----- - . <■ 

afford. Every year there are fewer teacher* ^and administrators who don't 

support career education. I believe we have now reached a critical mass. 

I' expect career education to be a vital part of pur program from now on.** 



Local Activity Description: 
The Mid-Buchanan i Missouri, R-V Gomprehensive 
Career Education Project , 

The Mid-Buchanan R-V School Diigtrict ericbmpasses^a stnall riixai area in 
northwest Missouri, There are th«i sciibols in the district (one 
ei^m^ntary, one junior high, one senior high), serving approximately 

7^ students* The^ district st^af f* ,inc tud^^ three principals (one per school) 
46 teachers, and one counseldr,^"i^ ad^'i^^^ to the Superinte^ndiint; There • 
are ho large businesses wi^i^^h^i^^rict , and few small onejj.^ most of - ^ 
the residents are emplbyec^i i^^&CTir^% worlc^^-^^.ci^ 
St. Joseph or Kansas City ./^^i^^i^^reiult , students hayja ^w -dpgdrttftiities 
within the local cbmmuhity ttf^m^S^rve and l^ear^^ ' > 

epploymi^nt • Recbgni2ing^.(;Ul<f''coB^ import ati^^^3^^^^ for 

the children in thfe district^ th4 School Board in^?^79 >dxt:ected that a 
comprehensive career education program be instituted "a^^soon as fiscally 
possible." . y " 

The district^had.previously riejcognized the need for career education 
and had initiated ari<|' supported some activities in this area. Early in 
19.79, the Platte Valley Special Education Cooperative Cbf which 
Mid-Buchanaii R-V is a member) obtained support through PL 94-142 
discretionary funds for the development of a Vocational Basic Skills 
prog^tam ijimed at secbndary level handicapped students, Thia program was 
implemented in the i979-80 school year. Also in 1979 the distri'^ 
conducted a survey bf needs as perceived by students , teachers , ana e 
community. There was strong endorsement within all groups bf the need to 
better rebate schbbl experiences to the world of work and everyday 
living. As k means of responding to these expressed heed^ the district 
elected to participate in a career education inrservice training program 
offered by the University of Missouri,' Under this prbgrara a cadre bf nine 
teachers, cbuhselbrs, and administrators (representing all three ^hoots 
in the district) were trained in career educatibn content and cortifepts; 
Hbwever^ the district did hot have the resources to acquire the materials ^ 
and conduct the staff training necessary to irapleihent a comprehensive 
career education program on its own. This year, the availability of $25,000 
through PL 95-207 Career Education Incentive Act program (along with 



$4^500 in district funds) is allowing the 'district to carry oiit these 
necessfary start-up activities and thus implement career educata.on 
throughout its educational program; 

The Mid?^Buchannan R-V project is primarily concerned with infusing 
career educaiC'i^ti ,^to the curriculum via th^ establishment of resource 

----- - - - - 

centers, in-service training and the compilation of a catalog of locally 
developed resoutci^s. The objectives specif ed for the project are as 
follows: 

CI) Installing and incorporating career education cdnc«j5ts and 
approaches into the instructional prog^m, grades K-12, 
n _ 

(2) Provide in-service training for educational personnel to include 
teachers, counselors, administrators, board members and parents 
that will enable them to develop an uhdefstanding of career 
education and to. develop the competencies necessary to 
successfully implement and carry out a comprehensive career 
Education program. > 



(3) Provide training which will acquaint school personnel wijfti the 
changing work patterns of men and women, ways of .overcoming sex 
stereotyping in c'creer choice and ways of helping all students 
broaden their career horizons. 



(4) Purchasing career education instructional materials in prde^ to 
meet program objectives; ^ 

(5) Establishing and operating career education resource centers to 
^serVe both students and the general public. 

C6) Developing^ adapting^ reviewing and revising local plans for 
coordinating the implementation of a comprehensive career 
y^ducation program. — ^ , 

(7) Conducting needs assessments and^^aluations . 



The program is based on the Br^kihs Life-Centered Career Education 
Mddeli which was introduced 'to the district through the University of ^ 
Missouri training workshops. This K-L2 program focuies on three skill areas: 
daily living skiiis , personal social skills, and occupational — 
guidance/preparation skills. In the elementary grades the focus i^ oii the 
first jtwo skill areas, with somewhat less attent;ibn given to orientation 
^^o^^^^l^ers of occupations. The intent is^ fq| students to develop an ^ 
''«'^?^4fflP'SS of and appreciation €or the various kinds of work people do. At 
5^^jH^r4^^Mior and senior high levels, increased attention is given td^ 

^h^depth exploration of specific bccupatibns and to relating occupations 
to students' own stills and interests. '* 

^pproxiiiatel;^p|fw9rthirds of the project funds are being devoted to acquiring 
career educatiplfeiiif^^ for ,ys€ by students and/or teachers; the 

'materials are ^qf; be^^ii^W. ^ available from> resource areas - ^. 

established in the iTwSries in the district's three schools. 

'_ J _ _ _ _ _ _ v 

Building-level orientation meetings are beiiig held to acquaint teachers 

-- - - * , ^ - - - -■' 
with the mater-irii^ available in their school * s resource center and with 

prCK^dures fo^ using the- centers- 

^^^it^^^^ training is a central component of the project, although it 
uiiiizes a^-j^^ively small proportion of the funds. An extensive (36 
hours;' series of worKshfeps was offered in the Spring to instruct teachers 
in career ^education concepts atld strategies and to consider needs and 
appropriate objectives for each grade level. The'se wSrkshdps we«e offered 
as a two-unit graduate credit course through the University of Missouri, with the 
state providing half the tqition. Project funds were used to provide 
st^ends for the instructors anjl participants. All teachers were invited 
to attend, and all but five (of 46) did so. A ©ne-day follow-up workshop 
focusing, on the development of infusion strategies (classroom activities^ 
or lesson plans addressing particular competencies atid objectives) is 
scheduled for August 1980. A total of 200 infusion aids are to be 
produced during and immediately following the workshops. These aids will 
be. field-tested £inH revised during the next year (after the current 
grant has ended). The revised materials will then be packaged, 
catalogued, and distributed to teach#rs. 

The local Career Education Project Director views the implementation 
of career education as necessarily a cooperative effort, in which 



teachers, counselors, and principals participate fully in all stages of 
the implementation process: determining the heeds, developing the plans, 
and selecting or preparing the materials, as well as conducting xrareer 
education .activities in the classrbbm or counselor's office* His intent 
is for career education in the iistrict to develop from the bottom up, 
rather than have it handed; down 'from above^ in order to enhShce teachers 
involvement in and commitment to the effort. To this end, while the 
district is attempting to" identify arid collect existing materials for 
teachers and students to use, they are also putting some effort into 
developing their own infusion aids. While this ma^ seem like recreating 
the wheel, this investment of district and individual resources is expected 
to create a sense of program ownership ^brig the staff responsible for its 
implemeritation, which^in turn should enhance the degree of career education 
imj^lementation in iha .district , At this time over 90% of the teachers 
0>Tff:rkQt^^^ in implementing career education, suggesting that 

ttl^; grassroots approach ha© jseen highly successful, 

In:centiy^ Act F given this district ari 

oppovtfihxti(<M9^^^vptop and itnplement a program that it might not otherwise 
have had (of a^ ' teast , n'bt'^his sooni . Becaqse of the small size of the : . 
district, it has been able to involve nearly all^Che teachers and 



counselors iri.all the schools from the start, fthe district committed 
to continuing the program after the current grant expires', and will 
provide the turids riecessary for maintaining the resource centers, ^ 
distributing the infusion aids, and providirig training to keep the staff 
abreast of hew materials. The major potential obstacles to cbritinuation 
of the i^X^ram are the. extent to which it makes additional demands on 
teachers already limitedi time and the possibility of; new federal programs 
and requir?ements (*uch as^ those associated witR PL '94-142) that place an 
increased burden on the teachers. ^ 



.... -r^^ ^ ' 

Local ^tivity-^Description: 
Wayti^/^dwtiship, New Jersey, ^ 
^ Career Education Program 

The Wayne Tovmship |:areer Education Program is amotig the oldest in the 
0-S. It began in 1966 with a sixth grade course cailed ''introductiono>to 
Occilpatipns In 1976, the district began implementing ' a full k'-t2 _ * 
. program d-i|trict wi,de. -Today the program has developed to include a 
characteristic that; may be unique among career education projects: the 
Career Education Department includes Vocational Education administration 
within it* The usual situation at all levels ( local , state & federals is 
of coufse the reverse* > * : 

Wayne. Township is a suburban area of primarily middle class 
residents. The Wayne Township district includes nine elementary schools, 
two middl'fe schools, and two high schools. These serve a populatiojn of 
8,500 students with a staff of about 550. 

The Career Education Program is staffed by six professional staff 
persons, inlzluding^^e Director, and a support staff of four. The 
professional staff members have different areas of responsibility. The 
Director oversees the entire career education program j including 
management of newly Operating components ^or handicapped and gifted 
studen^ and potential dropouts* The fts^ctidns of the other five staff ~ 
members are:* 

• ^U) .The Work Study/CETA/Shadowing Cdrditiator has the 
day-rto-day responsibility of increasing student 
involvement in thi^ community. In addition j he/she works / 
to increase -the number of employer sites available for 
student experiences. 

.y i2)^ ^P^^^^^ist is responsible for cbllectibh of 

./ career education resources and development of new 

materials. For example, the district received a grant » 
from US5E in 1975 to develop guides to community 
^ involvement for various groups* These will be described 
later in the paper* The Media Specialist also oversees 
operations of the, district ' s five^career resource centers. 

(3J The Elementary/Middle School Program Cobrdinatbr has 
primary respbrisibi lity for th^ in-service training of 
teachers at the K-8 levQ^. ^ c;.^ 



:\ (4; The Secondary School/Program ebbrdinatbr condacts or 

coordinates all in-service training for teachers at the 
9-12 level. ^ 

{5r) The Job Placement Gounsetor is responsible for obtaining 
. itifonpation on area career possibilities. 

The goals of the pm^gram are based on state career education goals 
developed through statewide participation of over 1 , 700 parents , students^ 
teachers. The goals of Wayne Township's program are to help students: 

(1) gaihv^a knowledge of and respect for self; 

(2) acquire an understanding of the world of work; Jif 

(3) e;<pldre career possibilities; 

(4) investigate careers through curricular offerings and 
through field experiences; 

{,5) develop a personalV g?et of work values; 

(6) understand the inSon&^ibh and master the sfeills necessary 
to achieve self-fulf iliment in work and in leisure; 

(7) test their interests and talents in actual career 
situations ; 

(8) prepare for post High sefebbl employment or education; and 

{S) redirect career purapitis as often as necessary without the 
stigma of failure, but rather in a spirit of e;}chilirating 
self-definition. 



ft -Career education iiS infused into classroom activities at all srade 
levels in all ciasciplines . The district requires the use of at least four 
activities for each student each year. In addition, about 1/3 of the 
teachers at every grade level use a career emphasis in all their 
instruction. The teachers* collective bargainings organization is very 
supportive 6'f CE, knd in 1979 gave the project itsi^ of f ic ial sapport. 

Counseldri3, are actiyely involved: all counselors at the 

intermediate levi^and about 1/3 of those at the secondary level assist in 
the implementation of career education. Teacher and counselor involvement 
has increased each year since dist riiyii-wide k-l2 implementation began in 
1976. The plan for involving more and more teachers and counselors each 
year is pr;imarily responsible for this increase. . 



inservice training has been a central concern of the project staff. 
Virtually all of the teachers, counselors, ^administrators, and 
paraprof essionals in the district have received some training in career 



education concepts. Several specialized workshops have been held this 

o ... • - - ' - - 

year, utilizing PL 95-Zp7 funds; these have included one on development of 
a CE program for the gifted, one on teacher rotes in making student ^jof^ 
shadowing experiences effectivei and one oh media production. 

A second ma jorlp)ncern of the project staff has been career education 
resources. Each bf\:h^bwb high schools and three Oj|j the middle schools 
have career resource centers that serve students and teachers. 

Materials have also been developed locally (with USOE funding under PL 
9.3^380) tfxai spell out the ways in which all- seitnents of t^e community can 
help students explore career options. Titles in the series are: 

A Stttdept's Guide: . Career interest^ - ^ 

A Student's Guide; Alternatives' After High: School T 

A Parent's Guide: Career Development 

A Teacher's Guide: Taking Field Trips ' ^ 

A Teacher's Guide: Using Community Speakers 
^ The Host's Guide: School Field Trips 

Community Speaker's Guide: Classroota Talks 

These materials are comprehensive and attractive. Though they were 
developed for local use, they would make a good model for any district 
wishing to develop these kinds of guidelines. 

A third program focus is ^corranunity involvement. The local Career ^ 
Education Action Council members have reviewed career plans and proposals 
and made presentations to other organizations to recruit work experience 

sites and speakers. ihe Chamber of Commerce has formally endorsed career 

Ai . . _ , . _ _ ^ _ _ _ _ _ . . . _ _ _ 

education in Wayne and hap provided both publicity and in-kind support for 



career education activities. Community support has grown every year, with 
more and more businesses, industries, and arganizations providing 
exploration opportunities for students. '< 

WajrU's program is large: $300,000 in state and local funds were 
devoted to career education in 19579-80, Its PL 95-207 grant was $30,000, 
most of '^which went for in-service training and materials acquisition. But 
the Director of Career Education believes that federal support for CE has 



played a large part in stimalating the allotment of ^taie funds« in N^w 
Jersey. He feels that current state and federal grants of $100,000 in 
vocational education funds to the Wayne Township program were awarded in 
part because of the program* s s.uccess in obtaining the PL 95-207 grant. 




% 
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Local Activity Description: 

w _ ■ 

The East^^leveland, O^jio, 

'Career Development Program 




: The Career beveldgment Program in the East Cleveland School system is 

a rel^ively new etfo^^^its initial planning was 'conducted during school 

year 1978-79, using a grant from the State of Ohio Career Education 

Prpgra^. In 1979-80 it was funded for its first year of implementation 

using $95,000 from_ PL 95-207 and $3^^750 from the Ohio prograi. 

East Cleveland 'is a small enctave on the outskirts of Cleveland with a 

school etirolhnetit of 8,500, 99% of whom are black, though besdt with many 

of the problems of other cities with large minority populations (high 
" ^ _ - - ' ______ 

unf^tttploytnent, *lbw stUdeat achievement), East Cleveland is a pieas^ntf' 

community with a proud and involved citizenry. The career education 
effort there has garnered a great deal of support in a short time. Before'' 
1978-79, career education classes of one week in length v^re offered as an 
elective at^, the middle school level. This was the only formai career 
education activity in the district, ' During the plahhing grant ''year the 
Program .Coordinator worked extensively witfi the neighboring 
W .loughby-Easrtlake district, which was operating a very active program. 

The Ea^t Cleveland Career Education Program has three compoin^rits: 
mol;ivation (grades orientation (grades 7-8), aiid explbratibfi (grades J 

9-iO). The 11-12 grade levels are^given over to career preparation; vwtt^le; 
some activities are carried out for students at this level, the progrfip^| |^ 
main thrust is at grades K-10. (This approach follows Ohio*s statewide 
model. ) - ^ ; 

c At grades K-6, the career education emphasis is on motxvatin^ itud^ts 
toward positive attitudes about doing daily tasks, in addition to ^ 
prov;idiiig an awareness of Various kinds of jobs. Qrien£a£ion to many 
careers is carried out at, the 7-8 grade level where emphasis is placed on 
various fcvLhds of jobs tftrough-^the 15 USOE career clusters, while ^ 
expioratioq of fields ?|iat particularly interest students is the focus at 
the 9-10 gr^e level. \^ 

The objefetives of the project for 1979-80 were as follows: 
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(1) Bold in- orientation for all teachers > 
■■^i adinini8trator.8, and counseloris within the system. 

(2) Enable at least 30% of the teachers at each grade level 
(KrlOj to use career, development concepts within their, 
classroom in at least one actiyity. 

- (3) Develop^a Career Resource Cerite?: will be developed at Shaw 
High School (used by all students). 

(4) Involve alt tenth grade students in at ^least one career 
development exploration field study trif). 

(5) i?~service sessions for selected teachers: on career 

• development concepts, Ohio's seven developmental areas, 

BSGE. career clusters, use of the resburce centers, 
career classes, . and sex equity in career choice 

(6) |feiect team leaders for graces (K-6)i and hold in-service 
sessions to allow theth to Learn arid implement this role. 

. (7) Contact community organizations, parent?^ busi&aess, and 
-'industry for field trips arid speakers and dev^fep a 

• system-wide Resource Booklet. 

(8) Develop an Advisory Committee. 

(1^ Conduct an (5yal**cion of all iri-sfervice sessions,''' . 
activities, and curriculy^ development pxrocesses. 

The program has a number of k^j^elemerits that have contributed to its 
apparent success. ^For example, the first^ step in staff develp;^ent at 
each school has been an in-service workshop bri CE cbricepts andi^enefits 
fbr admiriistrators. Only after administrative support has been gained 
were sessions scheduled^ for the reiSt of the staff. Inservice included all 
distris^t supervisors^ and curricuum specialists. 

in addition, each P^A, all the majbr churches^ arid almost all the 
major employers in the area also receiji^d presentations on career 
education. Those invited to attend but unable tb do so were followed up 
with letters and phone cailii^ The degree of community support for this 
project is a direct ^-ionsequence of the^ enthusiasm and persistence of the 
staff. * 

These qualities have affected the performarice of the teachers and 
other educators^!! well. At the elemeritary level, the two team leaders at 
each school met weekly to discuss progress. The team leaders provided a 
copy of suggested activity to every teacher in the building once a w^ek. * 
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At the junior and senior high schools, teachers were encouraged to 

have their students use the career resource ^centers. At* Shaw High School, 

all tenth grade students were scheduled into the Career Resource Center in 

their English class activities. Teachers al^ received ih-s^vice 

training on activities in ali career clusters, with special sessions 

scheduled 'for particular subject >areas« 

.-^0he result of theVe^f forts was a* dramatic increase in caceet* 

education implemehtatibh: the average number of teachers usihg a' careers 

emphasis in their teaching at each grade level jumped from 20% to over 

60Z, and the average number of counselors assisting in implementation of 

career education increased from 10% to over/90%. 

^fecial activities ih the past year have included: 

• ^^olding inrservice sessions for all secondary teachers on 
sex-role stereotyping; also, a mor^ detailed sex equity 
program was piloted in the Home Economics Program, 




• Implem -ntation of the McKnight/A.E. L. Jdecisidh making 
materials for^ all ninth and tenth grade studehts in the 
Alternative Education School; students in this section of 
aw-High School are those with low motivatioh, learning^ 
isabilities, truancy, and other learning problems, 

Implefflenting a j^iiaddwihg experience fcir 96 Shew High School 
students through sponsorship of Kappa Alpha Psi, a 
professional fraternity dedicated to helping black students 
who are purSuing 'profSi sionai careers. 



• Implementing a Career Resource information Network System at 
Shaw High School's Career Rejsqurce Center, which will be 
expanded for community use through the East Cleveland Public 
Libraries-. 

• Developing (for the first time) a strong relationship with 
%he General Electric tamp Division, East Cleveland's largest 
employer. „ j^^ior ^^igb/bigh school coordinator worked 
closely with GE to help its staff develop and implement a. 
special motivational training program for its women 
employejes. As a result, 6E is cooperatively planning a 
broad job shadowing program for ninth and ten th.^ grade 
students in l980-8i. ' . ' 

• involving more than 5b local industries and businessea in 
the provision of on-site work experiences, classroom 
presentations, materials, and'bther direct service to 
students. In. addition, five major area employers have 
formally and publicly endorsed career e,^ucation. 



Although Cbngr€^ssmaa^ouis--S<;5^es, iji whoise district ^he;^,^^gram is 
located, has expressed hi^ormal .support; of the East Cleveland Program, 
its Strongest supporters ar|i' the people dirbqtly involved. One team 



leader expressed her feeling's about her ext^ra dut/ies this way: ''If y.dli 
really believe in the cafeer education concept, xt isn't;Work, it's fun!" 



«?,^ l*ocal Activity Description: ^• 
Medford, Ore^n, Public Schools Career Education Prbject- 



The 1979-80 itifysidti of career education concepts into the regular 



academic program of Jtedford School Distj^t 549C epitomizes Congress' 
intentions in passing PL95-207, t;he Career Education Incentive Act, - This 
Distric^bmpeced for, ^apd was awarded, $4,800 of the Oregon allotment 
under^the Act. That small ambuht was" in ^very sense an incentive. 

It enabled the District to provide the "glue^* to pie^ together k^y 
resources that hitherto had -been relatively fragmented. Moreover, it 
allowed the district career education staff to produce training and / 
curriculum materials that expedited the infusion progress. Perhaps most 
import^ant., it gave the career education staff outside legitimacy. V 

Medford is a mediunr-sized city iri^ southwest Oregon. Its predominantly 
Caucasian population depends heavily on Jumber and agricultural' industries 
for employtoent. School District 549C is staffed with abbot 540 
prbfessionals serving approximately 10,000 students iti 14 elementary 
schools, two junior high schools grades 7 ai^rf 8,* 1 mid-high School grades 
9 and 10, and 1 senior high school. The ^i^^i?ct has been involved in 
career education activities for at least six years ^ using only local funds 
from the district and cash contributipns^^toin the cotmnutiity. TheSe funds' 
have bleen used Co' siippprt and staff the Community Business Education 
«C^nter (i^BEC) , a coordinating center for use of cotraminity career .resources 
in schools. The^ district is rightfully prbud of thi^ center, which has at 
least two unusual characteristics: (1) it is trtily a local,- 

^ . " 1 "_ ; ^ .''l ' ; 

cbtnmuiiity-based effort in concept and suppbrt, and has never received 

. ■ * ■ : - - -■ - ■ • _ _ - - - - 

State or federai ttaoney; and (2).*it is independently iricbrpprated ^ with its 

own Board, tfie members of which come half from district: personnel and half 

from the cotDmunity. ^Even funding is spliteSO-SO. As an example of 

cdllaboratibh in, which pbwfer is truly shared, Medfbfd's CBEC may be unique 

in the Utiited States. Until this year, classrddti-centered career 

education activities were the vfejikest link in Medfbrd' s. program, and ,it 

was to strengthen this link that PL95--207' monies were sought. The grant 

Has bSeh used to db-.tyb things. First, Cafeer Awaretiess 'Exploration ^ , ' 

Curriculum kits de ve 1 oped-^lllijjj^^^^^^^^y^pp pa r tme h t of « Education w^re 
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TOdified,^ cdndenaedi and reprinted for e;^r:ij l«cher and ichool in the 

^di8|rict. : Eacfi of the fiye guides pt'eaeii^jca 
activities at different levels: gra4e8*K-3, 4-6^ 7-8, 9-10, and 11-12. 

Second, for each level the di^tricjt career education staff developed a 
matrix based on the local curriculum. Each matrix shows Medford's 
specific career education program goals, course goals, and possible 
performance indicators; At the ^K--3 and;5-6 levels , each chart also shows 

: th^ activif^i,es in the revised Carriccilcm- Kjts .that ban 'help students to 
lii^^ goal^ «nd sug^estfs the Subject matter areas into.J^lhicH the 
^W^^^^^^® might fitV At the 7-12 level, ieachers can use their Kits to 
select the activities they prefet'^ Eitch matri^^/is printed on a wall^size 

^bhart, aiid the appropriate charts have been furnished to every district 
teacher. 



_ _ .* _ ^ ^ _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ « _ 

As an example of chare contents the 'following program goals have been 
established at the 4-6 levels? 

• ^ ^ _^ . ; ; . _ . ■ _ . . 

(1) Students_^^^^ and develop attitudes about the world of 

'work. \' \ 
('2) Students wilt acq^^re knowledge about the world of work. ^ ' 

(3) Spudetits Wil]L identify their individuality and continue to develop 
a relati^rTOkip- with occupationail roles. 

(4) 3tudentsj will dejpelop skills^in decision-maKj.ng, commani^ting , 
^xid creating as /related to the world of worlc? ' ^ 

(5) Studenys will <ieyelop physical cuid mental skills related to ^ * 

V bccupaciohal roles. . ^ . 

J ^ ^ ^ J - _ ^ - . ^ ^ • ^ 

For each of Che above, cours^ goals then describe more specifically what 
each student will be able tS\do. For example, for the fourth program- 
above, this course goal is specified! 

'_ _■ : ■ ■ 

The st'udesnt will be able to identify and participate in a 

dec i S i on— tnakjjflfe process^* * ^ ' 

Performance "^nditatbrs are added for each course goal so that its 

^tainment can.be measured. The indicators for the above example goal 

are, as follbws: 

(1) Given a project to complete^ or- a problem to solve, [the student] 
will be able to select the appropriate materials for completion of 
the 'project or problem. ^ 
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(2) Given the »teplfv-^ plroci^s, [the student] will 

be ^bie to ippiy ^.the proceifs fNo the selectibn of a-career area for 
the purposes p^f exploration. V 
^(3> Given the apt>ropriate materials and knowledge, [the student] will 
be able to select a career area and identify the appropria^ steps 
to complete the education a^d/pr train^^og necessary for entry 
;4i ; level aS^lbyment in the career area biPiiia/Ber .c^fi^ 
These materials can be used independent ly by 'teachers^" 
the bfi'sis for inservice training in caree^glucatiqir con 

career education staff. ^ " ^ 

_ _____ e '■'._■ 

It would be hard to dispute that Medj^rd Scljbo^ ^^^^ ' 

lived up to the intent of the Career Education InceffSC^W Act and has used 

its federal grant in a cost-efficient manner. The district's coordinated 

program of classroom materials and community activttiesVrs , a. s^pTpg;^^^ ''^^ 

and has been achieved with' one of the smaller FLgs-^O?, LEA grants made in 

_ _ _ _ - • ' O, . ■ , - , 



also fonti-- 
^ by the 



any state.' 
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> Local Activity Description: ^^^/-V 

, -l^^ j^' Altoona, Pennsylvania, ' ^; 

■-■ - /ii?. 
Area School District Career Education Progr^mv '^^--^ 

\ ' ^ ■ ... ' .. ■ ■ '^^ '^ - " ' 

Career education began iri;.the Altodna'School District in the early 
_ 197D*8« In 1976-77, the district staff wrote a guide to a career ediica- 
, tiotl. delivery system for th^district. In 1978-79, they did a locaj ; 
siifvey of vocational placement opportunities and Used the results iii ^' 
prioritizing the district's e^uc^itional goals. But not uriti'l tbe provi- 
sion of PL. 95-2Q7 monies was the diistriet able to implement a comprehenr^ 

sive arid, systematic career education effort. ' ' 

--. --^ -- - - ^ ^ ^ - ^ - - - . _-' ^-^i . - . ' ' 

The::district, in the_*hear£ of agricultural Perinsylvariia; Duteft^c^Juntry , 

serves just over ^O^OOO students in 18 dchools: 14 elementary, th1f>^^ 

• junior liigh, and qnjB high 8Cfcdd:f. ^^It3 staff cbrisiats of 509 teacH'^rs'^ '15 

<ais|v counselors i and."Vari6us adminifetrative an'd^support ^^rsonnel. The Altootra 

District has long md c oris tde ;raj|>^e irivblvemerit of the community" iA^schc^ol 

■? activities. Thus, even thougfi this progjram was .'in i fir^year in ^ 

1979-80, its activities included, substantial imf>fsineritati!fen in addition to 

planning. ' ._■ -^4^'- 

The Career Education Coordinator (GEfeKwas appc|j^'e1l in Octd^er 1979, 



arid is the only paid career education staff pergon^ She reports to thfe 
assistant superintendents for elementary education a^ secondary *educa- 
tipri.;. The>CEC^s role is primarily the training of teachers and the devel- 
opment, acquisition, and disjsemiriatibri of 'Career education materials. 

Perhaps more important than the project ' s of ficial 'structure, howeve;r, 
^ are the experience and enthusiasm of the CEC. jpr* Sally Sutter taught ^in 

the Altoona schools for 18 years before her appointment to'^'fte CEC poai- 

_ _ . _ _ _ _ _ t> 

tion. She has served iri many civic arid educational .grdup;s arid hais 

personal relationships with most of the commu^ty's important figures. 

Partly as a result of these coririectibris and:partly due to her commitment 

- - _ ■ *♦ 

to career education. She has. generated enthusiastic^suppdrt fot/'project 
activities. The "Maybr bf Altooria, /the Director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and leaders at : the Altoona campus of Pennsylvania State Uriiversity' 
are all involved iri the prbject. The assistant superintendent for second- 
ary education is also a committed suppo^er who has worked with. Dr. Hoyt. 
The Schobl Board also strongly supports tiae project. 
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Iri 1978-79, the diift^ict staff prepa||d a five-year plan for implemen- 
tation of career education. Unlilci^^ manjrl'q^^ plans, Altoona's 
plan targeti spicific grad6 levels^ (||r- the k-6 grades) and subject matter 
areas (in graded '7r-l 2) for' in-^irv training daring each of the plants 
five years ihd requireii %]hiat;all teathej^^at those levels receive 



in-service traini'iig. " ^ ^ 



<|i/-V Puring 1979-80, in-service training was held for all rhird grade 

: ^ teachers, all social studies teachers at the secondary level; and all 
'^'-'li^counseiors (elementary and secondaryj. Two half-day in-serv£ce sessions 
^. y were held for each group, fully funded by PL 95-207 mone)^.:' Ih^most.^ 

/ significant aspect of the training was that it ajlowed tjJe teachers them- 
selves to select the methods and materials they wished cbsuse to implement 
career education. v " " / , ; 

The long-term goil of th?k project is the design, impj^mentatibn, 
evaluation, and apprdpriat^ mQ|dif icatibh of a comprehensivig carreer educa- 



^^^^ tJ.on>^rogram fpr .K-adult ^udents." 

44 ; /The Advi spry Council mexnifers, 21..repre^entatives of l^cal businessfis 

' * . . _ _ - - ' , ._ _ 1 . '_ - - * 

arid civic organizatid^is , are very active both as a body aS?d as iridi- 

viduals. They meet; bimonthly^tb adv^^ the CEC on pro ject activities and 

to give .feedba^..^,th6 performance graduates as employees. 

The cireatidti 6^ Career Resource sSijiters* has been one of the proiect*s 

_ _____ _^ . _v,. . f^ 

moft visible successes. . Atl the junior high :schools atitT the high school 
h^Sipy^ Center^ in the libi^ary/ while all element^J^ schobis have access to 
aVl^ntef.in either a\Schooi library or media center or the district's 
Elementary ^^urriculum As one of her fifst^steps after appoint- 

ment, the CEG Sade^^a survJ^^of, all CE materials in the district. T^s . 
allowed her tb^.^sf hisir PL 95-207 funds to buy supplementary materials 
without duplicadioni ^ : ^ 

The CEC has sbught coordination witfc^ther educational programs and 
programs for youth, including the CETjl^Steuth Cburiselirig staff and the 
Adult arid Cpmmuriity-i^ducation staff. Slie has also involved the business 
community heavily in career '^diicatidri activities. Orie of the highlighLs- 
bf the year was a Career Day held for students at the high school. The ^ 
business community provided speakers addressirig 59 careers in 14 of the 1^/ 
USOE career (flusters.^ litore .than half of the students able to attend this 
event wen^t to one or more preii««»feation8. Local businesses have also 
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'provide^bb shadowing experiences for man^ high school student l^'^^nd the 

-I^G expects that they will provide more in the future. 

Altbona's program iis^ of coarse not fully operational, since it ha,s 
just completed its first year of organized activity. But it has accom- 
plished a lot with a modest grant ($37,253 of PL95-2a7 funds and pb bther 
direct financial suppbrt) . The funds have not only alldwed more extensive 
4j^car^r educational activitiiBS, but have given the program visibility, 

coiierence, and credibility . As a result, the CEG feels that iGG% teacher 

^involvement can be expected at each targeted 'grade level as each phSse of. 
the five-ygar plan is cbmpleted. Given the network of co^unity support 
that the project has developed in such a short . time, herv^redictions may 
well be realized^ 
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